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Poreeerd 

Many people have to make decisions about chansinQ school prooraes* 

Before a proQiram can be chasiijjiedi parents, teachers, and school adninistrators 
must be connitted to an idea or a grogrtm in erder for it to be success- 
ful. 

One of the areas that is undergoing rapid change these days is the 
treatnent of reading disability* This book is one in a series of four 
concerned with reading difficulties and making adjustments in school 
programs to solve reading problems* People la Jur schools must face the 
question of what they can do about reading difficulty* Bach of the four 
books in this series directs its message to a different person in a school 
staff* Each focuses on a aspect of treating reading difficulty 

and hhat different staff members can do to make that treatment more effective 
The four target audiences are the teacher-treating reading difficulty in 
the classroom; the reading specialist —treating reading difficulty within 
a school building; the principal— treating reading difficulty that is 
related to environmental factors; and the top-level administrator— treat- 
ing reading difficulty through a multi-service diagnostic center* 

It would be unwise for anyone to read only one of the four books and 
feel that he has a complete picture of what schools can do to overcome 
reading difficulty* Each of the books is a part of the broad picture; 
all four parts should be read in order to visualise the scope of the treat- 
ment of reading difficulties at various levels* Naturally, the classroom 
teacher will attempt to deal with minor disabilities whereas the diagnostic 
service center will fochs on the more severe t:^pes of reading disability* 



It is possible, of course, for «n iudividual to read only that book 
which is dir«»te<i to hi- personally and to get a picture of what research 
indicates about activities in his area. He e«. get descriptions of how 
to establish program, that will «.abl. hi- to ov.rco«e certain type. 
ct reading disability. As long a. he understands that he is concerned 
with. «.d that the book is picturing only a li-it«l seg-ent of. the total 
picture, he -ill have so-e perspective in tyying to -ake changes within 

his area of responsibility and influence. 

The O.S. Office of Bducation contributed to the support of the prepara- 
tion of these hook. b«,aus. it believe, that the t«*h lical research 
infor-ation co-pil«l by researcher, and report«l in research journal. 
Should be interpreted in a readhble fashion to the p«»ple -ho conceive 
program, and -ake change, in school systems. The i-t«t of the books, 
therefore, is to cut do«n on the time 1*9 h*t-e«i research de-on.tration 
of worthwhile proj«:t. «.d the ii.pl ..-.tatien of those project, i- «.hool 
syst-is. Naturally, the di..*a«ation of information is n«:...ary bofore 
change can take place. It -uSt be noted however, that knowledge about 
successful treatment of reading disability is only the initial step in 

bringing about change. 

It tako. a p«cson with a strong idea and a strong co-it-ont to the 
i-prov-ent of the instructional program «>d the .«rvlce. that the school 
offer, to instigate chscge. So-oon. ha. to bo convlnc«l that th«:e are 
better way. of doing thing. «id be willing to .cpend ertra effort and 
ti-e in order to bring about -ore offectiv. teaching programs. 

The overall strategy of these book, is to look at the r«ige of reading 
difficulties from slight to extreme, and to suggest that treatment, 
ther«tfore, has to move on many fronts with various professionals working 
simultaneously. Thus, the ideal is to provide action by teachers, super- 
visors and administrators., If for some reason or < -her ' ' 
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persons do not act on th« probleii in their reiaptifctive ox influoriCe, 

an individual is not praventad from mapping plans appropriate to his 
responsibility and initiating action at his oim level. That is the reason 
each of the four docuiients is directed to a different person. It enables 
an interested party to set up a program in his own area regardless of 
what happens on other fronts. 

Bach book contains a) Interpretation of research about a set of 

causes 



b) model programs aimed at overcoming the 
problems 

c) steps for settimg up a program (directed to 
specific leaders im the school system) 

d) recommendations and guidelines for those 
programs 

These manuscripts were doveXoped in the following manner: 1) There was 

a review of the research on reading problems from the published research 
literature since 1957. The data hank of BRIC/CRXBR» Clearinghouse on 
Reading 9 was screened for data i as was the BKIC/CKIER book Dis-gno sis of 
Rea*^~^ng Problems by Ruth Strang • published by the Intensnational Reading 
Association. 2) School systnss that had successful programs aimed at 
overcoming types of reading problems were visited by the authors in order 
to get a first-hand description of those programs. 3) A compilation of 
the research data and the program descriptions was made in an attempt to 
correlate what research shows with what people are doing to overcome 
reading problems. 

This book is directed to classroom teachers and deals with their role 
in preventing and overcoming . reading difficulties. It recognizes that 
most classroom teachers do mot have specialized training in diagnosing 
and treating reading problems and to it ijiclvdes a di-seussit i o aio?. 



iatmtify specific askill deficiencies, ample, technique* for 

specific def iciencles , as well as discussions of such broad natters as 
organizing the class in order to treat reading prbblens. 



INTRODUCTION 

The classroon teacher is t^e single nost iaqportant factor in whether, 

and how well, the child learns to read* 

But to speak of t^ classreen teacher in this connection is to suggest 
a unifomity anong teachers that sinf>ly does not exist* Not all elenentary 
school teachers have been trained to teach reading effectively* Most 
secondary school teachers, who are confronted daily by children who 
cannot read with the efficiency needed to naster high school naterial, 
have had no courses in reading* Sene fortunate teachers are given a wide 
array of naterials and equipnent to help with the teaching of reading* 
Others have only the most linited resources with which to work* The 
other problens, which are the prdbleiw of education itself— ove^rowded 
classroons, children with no readiness skille in language, inadequate 
budgets to ppovidc special help for difficult cases— confront teachers 
in varying degree* finally, of course, not all teachers are equally 
talented. 

Those classroon teachers who are confronted with children having diffi- 
culty in learning to read— which is to say virtwally every teacher in 
the nation— could well profit fron eeelng what ie being done around the 
country to overcone reading prCblens* That la the real purpose of this 
book— to describe any of the good ideas, techniques, snd naterials that 
are currently proving to be effective. Sone depend for their success on 
greater expenditures of noney for specialized personnel, naterials, and 
equipment. Some depend on expanded in-service training to help the teacher 
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aaiprove her skills. Some 6«p<md, to a larfle extent, o.. . ....... ... 

* children »lth specific tssdino ptobleae, sn<i it follows, an inproved 

attittide toward 

The rsnae of problens that the elsssroo. teacher finds in the class- 
roon has been treated in other boOks in this series. The problew. 
created by the child's environnent, those that require clinical help, and 
those that cannot be effectiwely handled in the classroo. but require 
special rsnedial help are the subject of three other books. The class- 
rooa teseher's understandin# of those natters can be increased by reading 
the books preceding this one. The book directed toward the reading 
specialist wonld be especially helpful to the classroon teacher since 
.,,..1, that goej on in rmedial classes nnst be followed through when the 

Child rcturttc to hl« regular olaaaroo*. 

^ NO one person esn solve all tho roading preblona la a achool dlatriet; 

nor can any ono type of setlwity aatlafy all needs. Wery school systen 
has reading diffiealtioa that vary fron alight niaundoratandlngs of 
rules to sevoro disSbilitios with sceo^psnyiag psycbologieal snd social 
deviations. A conprdjsnslvo reading prograa, therefore. Includes the 
diagnosis and treatnsnt of reading problena at all levels, slight to 
severe-a program that rangea fron corraction by a claaaroon teacher to 
treatnent by a clinician. Without that range of treatnant sone childre> 
axe bound to auffer serioua defeat in learning to road. 

The claasroon teachar, the reading specialist, and the adninistrator 
all provide necessary Ingradients in a workrt»la, conprehsnsive reading 
program. Whsn one or noro fails to eontrlbnta hia part, he destroys a 

L 

significant pwrtion of the progiraao 

The classroon teacher provides the diagnostic and corrective bases. He 
mist identify problens and deteraine to apply corrective treatment in 
the classroon or refer the child to someone who can give the needed 
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xreataent. If the classroom teachc.: the Gsci2.x^ 

di.gno9i. or treatment on an individual !>asi». h* smde the child to a 

reaedial reading teacher (reading apeciallet). 

The reading apecialiat -orka eith individuals or with snail groups and 
provides specific and concentrated treatment as long as the child needs 
the help. Bstimates put 10 to 25 percent of the school population in need 
of that kind of specific help in reading (Strang, 1968, p.2)* The specialist 
and the classroom teacher renain in constant toneh about the individual 
child so they can work cooperatively in bringing bin to satisfactory 
perfomance in reading. Often a specialist will work only In one school 

building or share his tine between two bnildinge. 

It is ostinated that on# to five percent of the school population need 
highly technical diagnosis and troatnsnt for severe reading disabilities 
that nay have their roots in emotional, social, or physical problens (Strang, 
1968, p.5). This kind of clinical diagnosis and treatnent needs the 
support of the central school adninistration. Funds, eonnunications, 
support, and enoouragement for a oonpteh«isivo program must cone from the 
top-level adninistrator. Unless the top-level adninistrator, the principal, 
the reading specialist, and the classroon teachers see reading problens 
from various levels and work with one another in referrals, treatnants, 
and evaluations, every ohlld with a reading problen will not got the help 

hm n«ttds» 

It •hotild b« evident, therefore, that a coeprehcnelve attack on reading 
problems cornea about through the cooperation of many people. Certainly 
it is not possible for the classroom teacher to conduct an In-dcqpth 
clinical type diagnosis and treatment of severe reading problems in hi® 
classroome Neither his time nor his training permit him to do so. But 
the classroom teacher does have the obligation and the opportunity to 
identify specific reading skill deficiencies *usd can direct the child 
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toward improving hi* reading by appropriate cXaaaroom 



Definition of Terms 

A number of terms will be used in refersnoe to the roles of various 
petals involved in the teaching of reading, the following definitions 
of roles should serve as a guide to the particular duties of each. These 
definitions t and analyses of qualifications for each of the roles, are 
taken from the Journal of Reading for Octeber, 1968. 

A reading specialist is that person 1) who works directly or indirectly 
with those pupils who have either felled to benefit from regular 
elassroom instruction in reading or those pupils who could benefit from 
advanced training in reading skills and/or 2) who works with teachers, 
administrators, and other professionals to improve and ooordinate the 
total reading program of the School* 

A special teacher of reading has major responsibility for remedial and 
corrective and/or developmental reading instruction* 

A reading consultant works dirsctly with teachers, administrators, and 
other professionals within a school to develop and implsnent the reading 
program under the direction of a supervisor with special training in 
reading. 

A reading supervisor (coordinator) provides leadership in vail phases 
of the reading program in a school systsm* 

Developmental reading instruction is characterised by starting at 
the instructional level of a child, helping him proceed at his own rate, 
and following a sequential series of reading activities. This kind of 
instruction is done in the classroom by the classroom teacher. 

Remedial reading instruction includes the characteristics of develop- 
mental instruction but deals with children who mead at two or more 



below their capecity or arcade level. Xhie kind of inetruction i* 
given by a reeedial reading teacher ontaide of regnlar claasrooii aettinge 
weually in a elinio or apeoial olaaarooa. 

Corrective reading inatmction, like remedial iaatmetion* inclndea 
the characteriatica of developmeiital inatmction. It deala with children 
who read np to two yeara helew ei^aeity er grade level and ia given by 
the elaaarooM teacher in the regular elaaarocM. 
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. Trttv EXTENT THt;, PHQBLHM 

In a typical school class of thirty, rsadinfii ability will rangs froa 
those whose severe problens prevent then fron reading at all to those idio 
read with facility, Strang reports that fron one to five percent of 
children have severe disabilities resulting fron i^ysical, psychological 
or neurological disorders, fron 10 to 25 percent of children have moder- 
ately severe disabilities resulting fron failure to master necessary 
skills, and from 40 to 60 percent of children have mild disabilities re- 
sulting fron Minor difficulty with sone basic skill.* Applying these per- 
centage figures to a school class of thirty, one or two children night 
have problems severe enough to warrant clinical help. From three to six 
of the c^-ildren might have problems severe enough to require renedial 
help outside the clascroon. Of the remaining children, between twelve 
J and eighteen might have mild skill problens that require classroom atten- 
tion if they are not to develop into more severe disabilities. The re- 
maining children, who are doing just about stoat can be expected of them 
for their age and grade, night display slight difficulties in specific 
skills or night require individualised programs to prevent them from 
losing their skills and interest through boredom. 

In far too many schools, the classroom teacher is expected to deal with 
all thirty children, including those who cannot learn to read without a 
highly technical diagnosis and treatment. School systems are now beginning 
to recognize that such an assignment is impossible for the classroom teach 
er to carry out. Remedial reading programs, described in the third book 
of this series, give an indication of increasing recognition of the need 
for special programs. 

The classroom teacher is in a pivotal position, since the only general 

*Strang, 1968, p. 2. 
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»tag«. Without prevontion of thi* uktur*, tha tuMbam oi cuiioraa ^ou tna 
axpanaa involyad iu traatiuB tha« In ranadinl progrm*. naannas auch pro- 
pottiona that acbool ayatana ara anabla to daal with than. 

NO on# ia in a battar poaition to prayant raaiiina pr<*Xana or to corract 
than aa thay appaar than ia tha claaarooai taachar. An alanantary achool 
taachar, for instanoa, t*o naata a claaa for ovar 175 daya, baa aone 800 
houra for obaarvation. Aaauning a claaa of 30, thaoratieally thera are 
nora than 25 houra to davota to each pupil. Boon granting the tine apent 
for group inatruction, tha olaaaroon taachar haa an opportunity for in- 
dividual obaarvation and inatruction that ia doniod anyone elao in the 
school systsuo 

The aacondary achool taachar dooa not havo aa nuch tine for obaervation 
of reading difficultioa bocanao ho naata hia youngatera uaually for only 
an hour a day and, theraforo, haa approninatoly 180 houra of observation 
tine for any given youugatar. Thia doaan't ojccuae hin fron taking a diag- 
nostic look at the reading and conprahonaion akilla of the children that 
cona into hia claasaaj it only naana that ho will naturally bo lasa ape- 
cific and nora broad and nora general in tha Obaarvationa he nakoa. He 
will be nora concerned with the child' a ability to recognize the vocabulary 
pertinent to his subject, hia ability to read different length selections 
and respond to appropriate conprahanaioo quaationa, and hia ability to 
naka use of the various study skill activities that ara used aa part of 

his teaching o 

EnviromEental Factors 

The classroom teacher must be more aware than anyone else of the effect 
of environnent on the performance of children o Recently > nuch has been 
written about environmental factors as a cause of reading difficulty # 

One of the books in the Target Series is devoted to ways of overcoming 



taVi,iroAi»eniAl tfaat can causita rv.aau.i» pxobieik;. , ^ ... . ..... ... 

teacher shiouXci 1>® awax# o3f is thAts a A.,«owi€d.Sf€f of t>l&o bOAA aj^o n^ti^lioox^ 
hood, and languaga pAttsra that ths childxsn hav«, can giv« hia significant 
diagnostic inforaation and halp to ad;|ttst inatmetioa to aaot the specific 
needs of the children in his classroom. A child fro« a home where language 
is important and conversation is a significant part of family life will 
usually have a much easier time learning to read than a child who has 
had little home experience with elaborate language patterns (Bernstein, 
1960; Hilliard and Troxell, 1937). 

What are the factors in the hone that are most often related to reading 
problems? A low socio-economic level is one, although parental attitudes 
and behavior may be more significant than the parents* education, income, 
or race (Dave, 1963). The sise of the family, the child’s position in it, 
and the opportunity the hosie presents for learning experiences relevant 
to school are also important (Gordon, 1965). The usual picture is of a 
large, impoverished family, usually mother-doadnated (Gill and Spilka, 
1965), living in a noisy, overcrowded atmosphere (Deutsche 1963) that is 
often permeated with an underlying panic. The basic necessities are un- 
certain, adults unpredictable (Maas, 1951), the world suspect and threat- 
ening. Communication is often through gesture and other non-verbal means 
(Bloom, 1965; Milner, 1951), while the language used is terse, not neces- 
sarily grammatical, and limited in form* The home has few books, few toys, 
and little self -instructional material. The children rarely venture beyond 
their own neighborhood or even their own block* They are rarely read to, 
and there is little contact between parent and child. Rewards and punish- 
ment (often physical) are immediate (Kohn, 1959; Leshen, 1952). Learning 
to postpone gratification is as irrelevant to their way of thinking as 
learning for learning* s sake (Gordon, 1964). 
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In fcuch a noiay aacl chaotic oaviroriaiont, chiAcrx-n .. . 
b«st th«y can* Thoy nay learn, for inatanct, to screen oux sounaa, aone- 
tines only too wall. Theii habit* of listaaing and heating, thair speech 
patterns and pronunciation, nay prove inappropriate to the traditional 
learning situation in school (Jenson, 1963} John, 1963). In addition, they 
nay be undernourished or Ucking in sleep, inattantiva, disturbingly ag- 
gressive, or oninously withdrawn (McKee and Leader, 19S5). Their absentee 

raite is probably hi^h* 

This generalization, however, suffer* the drairt>ack of all generaliza- 
tion*! It is just that and nothing nor*. It point* with accuracy to no 
individual case. Soae children of poverty have learned to read easily 
despite eoononic deprivation} son* oeononieally niddl* class hone* are as 
barren of cultural advantage* a* the poorest (Cordon, 1965). Middle class 
parents, whose anxiety about their child's progress in school takes the 

D fora of reproach rather thaa eneouragenent, nay contribute as nuch to their 

child's reading problea* as lower class parent* lAo were dropouts and 
whose hostility or lack of sy^pathy toward sch<Ml is reflected in their 

I child's attitude. 

Data about the bone and neighborhood oavironnsnt, then, can offer sig- 
nificant insights into learning— study habits and notivational drives— 
inportant factors in the treatnent of any reading problen. 

Even the nost unskilled observer can spot the nonreader. (Recognizing 
the reasons for his inability to road is another natter.) Bat spotting spe- 
cific reading difficulties and being able to analyze the skill* involved 
in the reading process require knowledge, training, and ea^perience. After 
having analyzed the problen* , knowing what to do about then is sonetbing 
else. The renainder of this book is intended to help the classroon teacher 
sort out the problems and learn how other teachers are coping with then 



effectively. 
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. • uiAwNosiNG < i A;.^a.NG PiK)BL.iMS lei Tlih CU^SSk<J^ jr^ 

With any pr6blea> diagnosis should prsesds action. In ths diagnosis of 
rsading probl«ss» tho tsachor triss to ondorstand tho child «s roading 
strengths as woll as his wsaknsssss. Ths aozs his strsngths and wsaknsssss 
can be pinpointed, ths nors liksly it is that a corrsetive program can be 
devised that will take advantage of what he doss well and attack directly 
those skills he lacks. 

A few general things can be said about rsading diagnosis. For one, it 
should be continuous and interwoven with treatment. Secondly, the earlier 
the problems are discovered, the more hope there is for conquering them. 

A specific diagnosis is probably the key factor in prevention as well as 
in remediation of reading difficulties. Hopefully, diagnosis leads to 
'^diagnostic instruction," wisieh attempts to individualise instruction to 
match the teaching with the problems to be overcome. 

The first step in classroom diagnosis is to describe the reading perform- 
ance in terms of vocabulary, word recognition, sentence and paragraph com- 
prehension, and related abilities (Strang, 196t, p* 4). Teacher observa- 
tion and infomal and standardised tests, which will be discussed later, 
are the chief tools for the teacher. Other indications might come from 
classroom exercises related to reading performance, short vocabulary 
quizzes over assigned new words, paragraph reading followed by writing 
sentences stating main ideas, new vocabulary words introduced through at- 
tention to word axuklysis skills. With some students who are having relative- 
ly minor trouble, the teacher can spot the difficulties Immediately and 
take equally immediate steps to correct the problems. 

Another diagnostic technique for the classroom teacher is to consider be- 
havior, other than reading performance, which could be affecting the pupil's 
reading. The teacher may note, for example, that the pupil is passive or 
has a low energy level so that he simply cannot put out the effort that 
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reading demanas. boae pupilsi have auch »eag«r speaiciag vcw . -. ... 
it is impossible for them to decode or understand the words tney encounter 
in reading. Still others display emotional problems^ such as anxiety, 
that keep them from concentrating in school « And there are many instances 
of poor work habits, with an ^anything goes** attitude, that can influence 
a child's ability to read (Strang, 1968, p« 5)« 

Checklists can be helpful in estimating pupil skills, attitudes, and be- 
havior. A saiqple checklist for use in observing and evaluating attitudes 
toward reading is reproduced below* The teacher might use -f or - to in- 
dicate the presence of or lack of the attitude under consideration* Other 
checklists can be devised to serve other meeds* 



1 

j Inventory of Growth in Attitudes 

i Toward Reading 

\ - - - ^ - 


1 Judy 


1 Ann 


H 

H 


gj 


1 

1* Does he anticipate reading periods with pleasure? 








i 

* 


2. Does he use books frequently during free periods? 










; 3* Does he find opportunities for reading at hone? 










4. Does he read newspapers and magazines? 

I _ _ .. . - .. - ^ - - - 










1 

j 5* Does he show interest in reading a variety of books? 

1 ^ 








f, 


6* Does he read for infomation? 








i 




7. Does he usually finish the books he starts? 

1 - - - - - ^ ^ — - ,1 - -- - - - ^ . 








I 

i 


! 8* What kinds of books does he like best? 

! - ^ _ ^ 








i 

k 


1 9* Does he nake frequent use of the school or public library? 








i 
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A deeper level of diagnosis comes from an atteiqpt to analyze activities 
related to the process of reading, such as auditory and visual perception, 
differentiation, association, retention, analysis, and evaluation leading 
to motor, visual, or vocal output* The Role of th<^eading Specialist in 



Reading Problems , the third book in this series , describes 
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tftju. and other xevele oi dia^nosa-ii more fuI.Xy* Soi^e 

are ordinarily reserved for clinicians who include in a diagnosis such 
things as psychological, sociological » and intellectual disabilities that 
prevent a child frea learning to read. 

Two Objectives 

In diagnosis, the classroon teacher has two objectives in mind. One is 
to determine the correct inetractional level for the child. This level 
can be defined as that at which the child can read successfully with di- 
rection from the teacher* At this level, the child should be able to com- 
prehend 75 to 80 percent of what he reads, te pronounce at least 95 percent 
of the words encountered, and to read orally with natural rhythm and good 
phrasing (Betts, 1946, p. 539). la any given classroom, it is likely that 
there are as many as five instructional levels* The second objective of 
classroom diagnosis is to discover the specific skills a child lacks. If 
this objective is not kept in mind, the teacher might continue instructing 
the child in skills he has already mastered amd ignore those on which he 
needs special help.* 

Finding the instructional levels for children in the classroom and iden- 
tifying the specific reading skill weaknesses that each child has can be 
accomplished through various measurement amd evaluation techniques. Formal 
group survey tests, informal inventories, and daily observation in the 
classroom are three specific ways of identifying the needs of children. 

Group survey tests are one instrument toi measure comprehension, vocabu- 
lary, and reading rate, as well as determining the grade level at which 
the child reads comfortably. The. Gates primary heading Tests, the Iowa 
Tests of Educational Development are instruments widely used for group 
survey. In addition, the publishers of basal readers have produced tests 
intended to be used to see whether a child is ready for a specific book in 

♦See Appendix A, "Techniques for Classrooia Diagnosis of Probl-'T/-- J'* 

for specific tech ■ 



in readinQ 

• • A*.-!,# ■!« -Hifit thev aiv« limited information 

Survey tests are diagnostic only in that tney give ii** 

on vocabulary, comprehension, and reading rate. However, .ore diagnostic 
inf oration can be obtaii«d through the use of t.«shor-Mde tests and in- 

formal reading inveatoriee. 

Teacher Tests 

probably the most widely used diagnostic tool, are the teacher-nade 
tests, in these, the teacher ..to. up, the test o. the spot and is looking 
for only one or two things. For instance, in working with a pupil, the 
teacher «»y wonder if the child can identify a certain digraph, such as 
"ch." She gives hi. several words beginning and ending with "ch." If 
she wants to test the child's ccprehension, she si.ply asks hi. to read 
a paragraph, close the book, and then tell he* what was in the paragraph 

or answer questions about it. 

The infor«a reading inventory is sc«.hat «>r. structured. Using a read, 
ing series the child has not seen before, the teacher has hi. read orally 
sample paragraphs at varying level, of difficulty. Co.prehension questions 
dealing with facts and ideas follow each reading. By carefully torking 
errors «.de in oral reading «id by evaluating the kinds «sd frequency of 
errors and answers to ooi^rehension questions, the teacher can identify 
the child's independent, instructional, and frustration levels. (Johnson 
and Kress have a reading aid. booklet on the develop~nt and use of the 
infor«.l reading inventories, published by the international Reading 

Association.) 

A word should be said about the various rsaiUng levels a child— or an 
adult, for that matter-has. The independent reading level is the one at 
the person reads easily and cenfortably, where he reads with and 
for pleasure (Betts, 1946, pg. 446). The instructional level is that at 



wrixcri he can pronounce 80 percent of the words or ^ \ .. . 

70 percent (Betts^ 1946, p* S39). the frustration level is the one at 
which the reader bogs down hopelessly (Betts, 1946, p* 451)* Group survey 
tests usually indicate a child’s frustration level. The child will usually 
have a higher instructional level than independent reading level, so if 
it appears that he likes to read material that the teacher things is too 
easy for him, he is simply seeking the level at which he can relax. In 
too many claserooms, especially those where instruction is not geared to 
individual differences, many of the children may be forced to read at their 
frustration levels. Further information on reading levels can be found in 
the foreword stat^ent of this book. 



Information To Lrook For 

Whatever instrument is used, a teacher is looking for information about 
the child’s general reading skills, his word attack skills, and other 
relevant data. 

Under general reading skills, the teacher would note expression, nature 
of enunciation, skill in phrasing, word-by-word reading, physical habits 
daring reading, and attitude toward reading. Word-recognition skills en- 
compass the use of context to guess the word, adequacy of sight words, 

adequacy of procedure in phonies and structural analysis. Word attack 

\ 

skills will show up the pupil’s ability to blend sounds, analyze i|ords, 
syllabicate, recognize parts ef compound words, and to recognize Specific 
vowels and consonants. Word- recognition difficulties the reader night 
display are reversals, the wrong beginning, aiddle, or ending. Other 
difficulties the child might display are in repeating words, omitting them, 
or refusing them. 



Related to general reading ability are such data as whether the child 
hears and sees well, Aether he has speech difficulties, or other physical 
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dejecta th*^t interfere with learning. Kis a£j^.“„iV...v.; .v . .. . 

on and persist in tasks are directly related to whether he will learn to 

read« 

Classroott Observation 

The most obvious, and perhaps the aost iat^rtant diagnostic technique 
is the teacher’s classrooa observation of the child* It is a technique 
used tfvery day by every classrooa teacher and is probably the best one 
for understanding how a child reads. But it tells nothing about why a 
child reads as he does. 

Dr. Ruth Strang suggests four safeguards for the classroom teacher to 

avoid misinterpreting dbservations of the childt 

”1. Since the student is always changing and growing, 
and observation that wau made last year may not des- 
cribe his present reading performance." 

"2. A teacher can observe * only a small part of a 
student’s total behavior. On the basis of such limited 
information, the teacher can make omly tentative gen- 
eralisations about the student’s reading." 

"3. Observations made by a teacher may tell more about the 
teacher than about the student, his first impression of 
the student, his philosophy of education, and many other 
factors may color what he sees." 

Ideally, observations should be interpreted in 
conjunction with interview, test, and other data. How- 
ever, observations often are the only data that are 
available at the moment, and sometimes action should 
not be deferred.” (Strang, 1961, p. 43). 

The more a teacher is aware of what could be observed, the more she can 




improve her observation skills. 
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Aj* a child is telli»9 experience in ti'*e cias^roo'ii.., 

observe many things; 

. »*ether th« child's «we of language shows a rich vocabulary or one that 
is meager or even dovnaright wrong 

. whether the child speaks in ces^lete sentences, and idiether he uses con- 
plex sentences 

. whether he shows creative or bisarre inagination— or none at all 
, whether he organises his thoughts in proper sequence or just rabbles on 
. whether he shows a smse of honor (honor is highly correlated with in- 
telligence which, in tom, is highly correlated with reading abxlity) 

. whether he is interested or apathetic 
. whether he is self-confident or shy 

viben the child reads aloud, the teacher has a chance to see rtiat skills 
he has in recognising words, in pronunciation, phrasing, and expression. 

The student will also give away his feelings (attitudes) about reading, 
either by sitting up straight, eager to read next, or slouching in his 
seat I paying little attention* 

If a child substitutes words in a sentence, he gives clues about his 
abilities. If the word in incorrect but nakes good sense, then he probably 
comprehends what he reads. If it nakes no sense, he is just pronouncing 

words with no understanding or regard for meaning. 

Group instruction and discussion present many opportunities for observa- 
tion, but also bring op sosui questions for the classroom teacher. During 
group reading periods, the teacher can observe the children who like to 
participate and willingly do so. During group discussion, a usually silent 
child may reveal undetected ability, such as responding to a story or a 
picture with exceptional originality. However, there are pitfalls in 
group instruction. For one thing, the children probably do not all read 
at the sane level and so there is always the danger of the good readers 



bored by w wn.t«rx4.i -wc.i ^c^coru b^-ny W4.^:>.v .. . 

Evim *o, gro«p rnteri^ction hA» *A.ut-.ry «ff*cti. Ibe brighter ituoents 
»ay «timttlat« those having difficulties and encourage them to read better. 

The poorer ones nay catch the sense of excitement in reading and motivate 
them to learn. It is rxp to the teacher to see that the poorer students are 
not embarrassed by having the others laugh at their mistakes. 

The more able the classroom teacher, the fewer children who will need 
remedial instruction. Providing intelligent reading instruction depends 
on the ability of the teacher to diagnose the child* s reading status, to 
teach him on his appropriate instructional level, and to develop a reading 
program that is sequential and relevant to the child. 

Part of the classroom teacher’s job is to know idien a disabled reader 
needs greater help than can be offered in the classroom. Pupils who should 
be recommended for remedial classes or for clinical study are sometimes 
not referred by teachers who feel that tuck referral might, in some way, 
be a reflection on their teaching abilities. An honest recognition of the 
Units of time and expertise open to the classroom teacher would be far 
better for the child who, if he is denied extra and expert help, could be 
doomed to the life of an illiterate. It is not always easy for the class* 
room teacher to know when the child ceaees to benefit from instruction 
available in the classroom and needs special attention outside the class- 
room on a more individual basis. In those cases where the teacher has 
difficulty in making a decision it is good for him to discuss the problem 
with the principal or the school counselor amd the reading specialist. These 
are the people involved in making decisions about the movement of children 
from one kind of teaching situation to another, and, gradually, some cri- 
teria should be established that would help all classroom teachers making 
the decisions. Naturally some of these decisions have to be based upon the 
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treatment by that specialist. It should altso be evident that the teacher 
must provide sosie observations and data on any child that he wants to re 
for for special help* Part of that referral should include a statement 
of what he has done in the classroom to try to correct the disabilities 
that have been observed. 



1 1 1 G>VOUPS A^TD im:iXVXrA-AL.^ 



Children learn to read in a number of way*, not through a single approach 
The Harvard-Carnegie study found that school* use basal readers, experience 
chart* followed by basal readers, phonic* progran* that precede and accom- 
pany basal readers, the language experience approach, and individualized 
reading programs to teach children to read (Ausin, et. al«, 1961, p* 21). 
Most of these so-called approaches are associated with specific kinds of 
materials and so we are accustomed to thinking of correcting problems in 
reading by referring to materials of a special kind. A more fundamental 
notion of how to correct reading difficulties, however, should be to think 
of the approach to teaching children to read as a system. A system is a 
planned strategy for instruction with an underlying rationale. If the 
teacher know* this strategy and rationale, it is much easier for him to 
identify problems that the children are having and what steps to take to 
overcome those problems. Most of the approaches to teaching read, es- 
pecially at the beginning level, can be arranged into four kinds of sys- 
tems: 1) the controlled vocabulary approach, the multi-sensory language 
art* approach, 3) the programmed instruction approach, and 4) the individu 
alized approach. Each of these systems represent* a way of getting child- 
ren to look at reading, handle the analysis of new words, develop an at- 
titude toward the process of reading, and build habits of interest and 
interpretation of what is read. 

The controlled vocabulary system approach is the most structured of the 
four systems for teaching reading. The learner read* from a book which 
is carefully graded in terms of reading difficulty and controlled from 
the standpoint of vocabulary, sentence lengi:h, and complexity of story. 

The learning principle of the controlled vocabulary approach is to pro- 
ceed from the known to the unknown* This principle applies both to read- 
ing vocabulary and to the content of the stories that appear in the; 
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.'cacierfa. Thui», ve-^*y familiar a.- u s.. *v3.;,ed wivii t-uv- ’ 

hood environment are used in the be^^^-i^’^a-ng stagers of reaaing. These words 



are repeated again and again so that the only problem is one of visual 
recognition and not one of meaning or comprehension. One of the features 
of the controlled vocabulary approach is the carefully selected vocabu- 
lary and its planned introduction of elements in a given sequence. The 



child is introduced to/practices the elements until he has mastered them. 
This approach or system is the one most frequently used by school systems 

in the United States (Austin^ 1961» p. 21). 

The multi-sensory language arts approach contrasts in structure and or- 
ganisation with the controlled vocabulary approach. The multi-sensory 
language arts approach springs directly from the interests and needs of 
the child, thus very little structure can be predetermined. In this ap- 
proach, the children create or select their own reading materials and a 
teacher uses inductive techniques to get the children to understand word 
recognition techniques and to comprehend sentences and longer passages. 

The emphasis of this approach is on the interrelatedness of various com- 
munication skills. Speaking, listening, reading, and writing form various 
facets of personal communication, and of course the basis for all com- 
munication is thinking. Therefore, the principle on which this system 
operates is thist What a person thinks can be said; what he says can be 
understood and written; what he writes can be read and understood by some- 
one else (Loban, 1963; Strickland, 1962). In the beginning stages of this 
approach there is a decided attempt to show the relationship between oral 
language and written language. Often, teachers ask children to dictate 
stories to them, and the teacher writes down the stories with the child- 
ren. The students are then encouraged to read back from the paper what 
they have just dictated. Thus, reading instruction utilizes the language 



and 
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ana experience of the child^ ana - ;iows in hia uo... * 
the teacher identifying words and aoxmds ai necessary , trie child begins 

to select books that are appropriate to his interests and to his reading 
level, all the while sharing his ideas and his new-fonnd interests with 
other nenbers of the class. This is not to say that connercial materials 
are not used, for teachers often supplement the experience stories and 
individual exercises generated from these stories with exercises from 
commercial workbooks that fit the meeds of the children as the teacher 
identifies them. 

The programmed instruction approach takes the student through a series 
of carefully planned steps, often in the form of statements or questions, 
leading to pre-designated behavior. Ihe child, for example, would be able 
to make distinctions among a number of words and find those which rhyme 
with the word "rat." Programmed instruction usually relies quite heavily 
on carefully sequenced materials that enable a child to move at his own 
pace and to make inductive conclusions about words and sentences. One of 
the significant, features of programmed instruction is that it provides 
immediate reinforcement to the learner and enables him to see when he*s 
making a correct or an incorrect response. 

The individualized approach is related to the language arts and the 
programmed approaches in these two waysi Xt enables a child to select 
his own reading material based on his interests and needs, and the child 
proceeds at his own rate through the development of reading skills. Nearly 
all reading is done from trade books that the child selects himself after 
a conference with the teacher. The teacher's responsibility is to provide 
a checking system and to evaluate the child's progress. Children are 
brought together only when the teacher finds that several of them need 
an explanation or practice in a given reading skill, or as a mutual in- 
terest among the children indicates the desirability of having discussion 
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or cre<itive actls/ity related to uhis interest. 

It would be advantageous, of course, for every learner to be matched 
with the system that best suited his personality and his learning style. 
The matching of learner with a system to suit his needs will, however, 
usually not occur > due to the organisational pattern and the materials 
selection practices of schools in the United States. Bven if learners 
were matched correctly, that still would not elininate all problems, for 
some learners are going to esqperienee difficnlty no natter what system 
they are in. The advantage of teachers knowing about several systems is 
that they can adjust their instruction to individuals and use techniques 
from various systems when they find that students learn certain phases of 
reading best when a particular approach is used. Generally, however, the 
same techniques that are effective in the general developmental program 
can be used effectivw^ly in corrective activities. 

Each of the systems described here indicates different arrangements, or 
organizational patterns, for classroom instruction. The same variation is 
necessary in organizing classes for corrective instruction. A classroom 
has to have a flexibility for corrective instruction and has to be organ- 
ized so that it can be carried on with a minimum amount of confusion* 
Schools across the country have experimented with a number of techniques 
for corrective reading activities in the classroom. These, activities can 
have two different focuses s One is aimed at prevention and the other is 
aimed at the correction of a specific skill deficiency found in a specific 
individual at a given time. 

Schools interested in prevention organized a classroom and carried on 
scheduled activities that were designed to eliminate some long-standing 
problems. For example, some schools set up listening posts in classrooms 
and had the children go through a series of exercises to develop good 
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ian.juago patterA*, thus applyiii^/ prova*-iti.vc: iaeAsure^ 



reading difficulties. On the other hand, upon realizing that a chxia does 
not know how to summarize or give the main idea of a paragraph, the teacher 
can have that child work in a conference comer with a series of exercises 

that he takes from a supply of books in the classroom. 

It is the opinion of many of the administrators and teachers interviewed 
for this book that unless the classroom structure is changed to encourage 
work on specific problems, either for groups or for individuals, corrective 
activity is likely to go undone. The next few paragraphs, then, discuss a 
nuntoer of instances in which teachers have organized their classroons, 
organized their instruction, or changed the structure of their classrooms 
in order to carry on corrective reading activities. It is understood, of 
course, that the reader must consider the system mwier which he is working 
and try to adapt the suggestions of these successful organizational patterns 

to his own situation. 

Here are some of the elements that were used or juggled in successful 

programs: 

1. Materials 

2. Rearrangement of Desks and Equipment 



3. Personnel Changes 

4. Reduction in Class Size 

5 . Ungraded Approach 
6 • Team Teaching 



Successful Programs 

Given below are brief descriptions of the organization of successful 
programs for corrective reading in the classroom. In many cities teachers 
and administrators reported a decided improvement in students who were 
being treated in the classroom under these orcjanizational patterns. As 
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^ontioned before, the patterns naturally nave to oc aa . v 

system or conditions exist in the teacher’s own classroom. 

The teacher* though interested in meeting the needs of the individual, 
faces an entire class. Organising instruction so that a class may be 
taught as a community, with all meiibers doing educationally worthwhile 
things, is the teacher’s goal. At the sane time, instruction must be adjusted 
to meet the needs and characteristics of individuals. This means that 
the classroom and the teacher muet be so organised that the teacher can 
devote attention to children who need special guidance. The problem of 
adjusting instruction to individual differences in a classroom is probably 

the most difficult of all* 

Title I reports from the U* S. Office of Education and the Austin and 
smith study ( 1967 | summarise many of the innovative ways in which school 
systems are attempting to reorganise the classroom for more corrective 
work on reading. The most frequent change, though not innovative, has 
been the addition of new materials and equipment. Many reading directors 
feel that providing the materials and equipment is an initial step in 
getting corrective activities into the classroom. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that simply providing that material will not assure improved reading 
ability on the part of the children. The maiierials must be easily access- 
ible to the teacher and the students, and the teachers, of course, must 
have training in the use of the materials and equipment. Probably the 
most significant benefit of having a wide variety of materials and 
equipment, beyond simply enabling the teacher to turn quickly to a handy 
reference on corrective instruction, is increased student interest. Tbe 
abundance and availability of these items spark the students’ interest 
and can lead to learning, provided that interest is capitalised on. 



Cnoosiing mate rials and equipment soau prodler-u, r,.. . ... 

pisople who choosvs do cot know enough about .ceadlng to se.i.ic.'C v 
that will aerve claaaroom needs. San Franclsoo, California, tries to solve 
this problem through their ^Market Basket” plan. Principals choose the 
material and equipment for their schools. They are shown reading materials 
jj^ wide variety of publishers and are asked to consult wxth their 
teachers on what would be most beneficial in the classrooms. This program 
is called the "Market Basket" approach because all the teachers have the 
opportunity to pick and chooso. The principal then orders materials accord- 
ing to the amount of money that is available to him.* 

Another interesting development is that some school districts hire their 
own teachers and reading consultants to writs and publish materials that 
are especially suitable for the population in that school district. In 
Sarasota County, Florida, for oxan^le, a diagnostic reading test was de- 
D veloped by the faculty. The test was given to the students ii^the county 
and then county norms wero established. Many detailed activities for 
analysing reading problems and a course of study were prepared by the 
reading faculty for use by the classroom teachers. The course of study 
offers suggestions for helping students who nood It in specific areas 
covered by the test. Richmond, California, not only wrote its own study 
guide for corrective reading in the classrooii but also developed sample 
exercises to be used by the classroom teacher for specific skill develop- 
ment. 

*Descriptions of programs and activities in the schools are taken from 
the Austin and Smith study of Title I reading programs (1967), a report 
by the President * s Advisory Council on Education, and from on-site visita- 
tions by the authors. 










Rearranging; Cli^ssrcoA. 

so-. -a-i-i.trators f.eX that in o...t to hrin. about .ia.uo.x. auu co.- 
.action o. toacin. .i«ic»Xtie. in th. cXaa.xoo.. the ph^icaX a.tan.enen. 
of the cXa..xoon -»»t fir.t he changed. Oianging desk arrangements aXone 
nahe a teacher -or. conscious of individuaX. «.d individuaX actxvxty. 

and so the diagnosis and correction take pXace. 

-for handling individual problems is the 
one of the simpler arrangements for hanai g 

. * 4- f^iassroom so that the teacher can tape 

incXusion of a Xistening post in the cUs.roo. so 

individuaX exercise, with specific direction, for a chiXd or snaXX group 
Of chiXdren. and then have the. Xi.ten and respond to this tape through 

»». s.... ».u. C.1U.™*.. i. .i— 

i. <»„. •»»»., «» »» “* ■*«““■* “• “ * 

, V. The ecuip-ent sits on a utiXity cart for 

unit containing tweXve headsets. The equxpnen 

-ChiXity and can be moved from one corner of the room to another. 

A more eXaborate ex^spXe of rearranging the cXassroo. for specifxc cor- 

■ he seen in the cXassrowis oi^ineXXas County, FXorxda. 

rective activxtxes can be seen xn inv 

^ ^i-Haran-t kinds of instruction. Differ- 

Four different areas are set up for dxffer.nt kxno 

ent kinds of instruction can be given simuXtaneonsXy. PinoHas County uses 
e tape recording area, a controXX^i reader area, an overhead projector 
area, and a Xibrary area. The diagram beXow indicates the arrangement. 



Diagram of PineXXas Co. CXassroom 
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Itk Youn9iii vA/n, C^io^ another approach to reorgariu.-;**...^, 

providoa for five different areas of instruction within the sane class- 
rooii. this approach* however* requires the use of a teacher aide or teacher 
assistant in order for the five areas to operate successfully, there is 
a 12 by 12 glass -enclosed area called the confrontation area in which the 
teacher can instruct a saall group of students, the rooa is also equipped 
with a kinesthetic unit-»a conpartaentalisud table housing six standard 
typewriters; a tactile table--a 3 by 6 table for six students who need 
sensory experiences such as puxeles or aanipuiative games; a listening 
console with headphones— to develop specific listening skills through 
the use of specially prepared tapes; an audio-visual area — containing an 
overhead projector* filmstrip projector* and a screen, these areas are 
used for a variety of instructional and motivational purposes. The dia- 
gram below illustrates how the various parts of the room are put together. 



Youngstown* Ohio Classroom Diagram 
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Mjoiy school aibti:a.cts hsvo given the clasdroou teacher tr>; .. 
to correct reading prcbleaa by offering them additional help. lheb«^ pic- 
grams may have been initiated under the concept of lowering the teachers 
pupil ratio and thus giving the child more frequent adult contact and 
direction. This approach works well where teachers have been guided in the 
use of an assistant and consequently know how to handle the additional 
person in the classroom. 

New personnel may range in formal school training from volunteers recruited 
from the community to highly trained reading specialists and consultants. 

The addition of good personnel can be a great benefit to the classroom 
teacher and to the students. The specific duties or obligations of these 
teacher aides vary greatly. The teacher aide, whether full- or part-time, 
can relieve the teacher of many routine tasks, including some tasks that 
are directly associated with instruction. Santa Maria, California, hired 
teacher aides for every elementary classroom. Bach side worked two hours 
a day in the school. The duties of these aides varied from school to 
school, but their primary purpose was to relieve the teacher of clerical 
duties. Some of the teachers had the aides listen to children read and 
also read some stories to the children. 

Some school districts use teacher aides as instructional assistants. 

In Yoxmgstown, Ohio, the teacher sets up a plan for each of the pupils in 
the classroom, and the teacher aide carries out some sections of the lesson 
plan of each child. The aide gives the child directions as he prepares to 
write his own story, or sets up a flash card game so he can practice his 
vocabulary, or puts on appropriate tapes and gives the child the worksheet 
he needs in order to follow along. 

Some school districts have hired highly qualified help to provide guidance 



for the class rooiL teacher, Teac/iers shcula take adv^nta-.. • 

of the readir.g consultants or reading resource person in orcer to ttv 

what diagnostic and corrective techniques are available. Some school sys- 
tems like Cincinnati, Ohio, Kansas City, Missouri, and Detroit, Michigan, 
have one reading resource teacher for every inner-city school. Teachers 
are free to as^ the resource teacher to acquaint them with materials, to 
demonstrate how to handle a small group of children having specific read- 
ing problems, to come into the classroom and diagnose a child who is having 
difficulty, to take a child privately for diagnosis, to plan a program of 
treatment to be carried out in the classroom, and to demonstrate a variety 
of techniques for treatment of children with some of the minor reading 
problems that the classroom teacher is able to treat* Other school systems 
have similar resource teachers, but share them among two or more schools. 
Los Angeles, California, and Cleveland, Ohio, operate on a shared basis. 

The teacher should keep in mind that the resource teacher is available for 
his benefit and the benefit of the students, and he should feel free to 
have that teacher come in any time or come in often to help out. 

Another type of classroom modifxcation is the addition of teachers hired 
specifically to roam from room to room to do corrective reading. One form 
of this roaming teacher can be found in Oakland, California, and Denver, 
Colorado, where they have ’’swing” teachers. In Oakland, three teachers 
work in every two classrooms. Two of the teachers are regular home room 
teachers and the third is a ’’swing” teacher who spends half the day in 
one classroom and the other half in the second. Usually he engages in 
corrective reading activity with those children who need help. The swing 
teams find it convenient to rearrange the furniture so both of them can 
perform at the same time. They put up dividers, bookshelves, or racks so 
that one corner or even one third of the room is blocked off for the 
swing teacher. In New York City a slightly different arrangement has been 
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iiiLi.de in order to ivauce cia»s siiite. Tnere, m the pr-.u.,jLV - ... 

teachers p>erforta in one classrooiti* 

It should be obvious that where two professional teachers are teaching 
separately in the sane classrooHy some rearranging of classroom structure 
is necessary. Teachers have used their ingenuity in creating sxnall group 
confrontation areas as well as large group and general work areas. Most 
corrective activities take place in small groups in what is known in some 
classrooms as the teacher’s comer. The children return to a larger work 
area to carry out the practice activities given to then by the teacher. 

Another type- of reorganised class that can be quite beneficial for cor- 
recting reading problems is the non-graded arrangement. In Portsmouth, 
Virginia, a non-graded program uses reading as one of the key elements to 
determine progress. A series of tasks in reading must be accomplished by 
each student* When a student experiences difficulty, the teacher becomes 
aware rather cuickly of the difficulty because of the specifically defined 
tasks. Corrective measures can be administered without too much difficulty. 
The need for individiialized small group instruction is evident in this 
type of program, and organizational arrangements within the classroom 
must be made in order to accomplish it. There is no set pattern for class- 
room organization in the Portsmouth program except that small-group ac- 
tivity is promoted in in-service training programs and is pretty well 
assured in the classroom, for the classroom teacher is given one dozen 
each of three d.Lfferent basic tests. This makes whole-group instruction 
from one textbook rather difficult. The variety of texts also recognizes 
the fact that within the series of tasks to be accomplished there will 
still be considerable variance on the part of students. 

Flint, Michigan, has a non-graded approach to reading and adds this 
variable: A receding teacher goes from room to room on a regular schedule 
and works with a maximum of six children at a time, especially helping 
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./iObe who are ..i a^xficulty he,*., 

rective activities 3tfor those who are ex*periencing ditticuiuy */* 

Within a given roou, however, a variety of ages will occur, since the Flint 
schools are arranged on an ungraded primary and an ungraded intermediate 



or gani rational plan. 

At the high school level, the most frequently reported kind of corrective 
activity falls i.nto twe categories: 1) a reading laboratory in which 
children come from various classrooms and report on a regular basis to a 
reading teacher. {This is not typically idiat is meant by correction in the 
classroom and so does not fit the context of this book.) 2) a form of 
team teaching where a team of teachers uses one of their mesrtsers as a cor- 
rective reading teacher. This kind of teaching can be found in Oakland, 
California, Denver, Colorado, and Phoenix, Arizona. In Oakland, the team 
consists of three teachers and an aide. One of the teachers uses almost 
all of his instructional time for corrective activities, and his room is 
especially equipped for reading activities. The teacher aid assists in the 
collection of data and in keeping folders and test information in order. 

The other two teachers, who conduct English classes both t>n a whole-group 
and small-group basis, make observations about youngsters who seem to be 
having difficulty, and they participate in the recommendation and survey 
testing of the children in their class who may benefit from corrective 
activity in reading. 

In Phoenix, three large multi-use rooms were remodeled to form a langixage 
learning center. The center contains room for four English classes, four 
reading classes, and a central office. 





Diagram of Phoonix languag® l®araing center 



The reading classrooms are equipped with materials for diagnosing 
reading deficiencies, for teaching reading competencies with a wide variety 
of approaches and motivational devices, tape recorders, record players, 
and overhead projectors. Since four English classes and four reading 
classes meet around this learning center during each period of the day, 
a student may be moved from group to group at any time according to his 
particular needs. This regrouping of students is accomplished on the basis 
of observation by the eight teachers involved in the program. The eight 
teachers meet as a team, not only to plan general instructional strategy 
but also to discuss the ways that the English teachers and the reading 
teachers can work cooperatively to give the entire group of students the 
best learning experience* Once again, each teacher is conscious of possible 
reading problems so that corrective techniques can be applied almost im- 



mediately. 
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, timulatiriy Poor Miv^h School ACaUu^’.- 

Programs to luprova reading in high schools are less frequent than are 
elementary programs. This is particularly true of classroom programs. One 
reason for this is that secondary teachers often have limited, if any, 
training or experience in teaching reading skills. Consequently, they may 
not be able either to recognise or correct reading skill difficulties in 
their students. They may not be able to determine students' reading levels 
or to differentiate between the levels at idiich students read and the 
level of reading required for mastery of subject area materials. 

Fortunately, this situation is slowly changing. Increased cosimunity in- 
terest in reading programs and increased availability of funds to finance 
them have made more secondary programs possible. Secondary teachers have 
become aware of the need for reading instruction in their classrooms and 
are experimenting with a nundier of new ideas for building reading skills. 
Many secondary teachers are taking courses which enable them to deal with 

the reading difficulties of their students. 

San Francisco has laad. a conc«rt.d att«aq?t t. g.t *ubj«:t-aatter teachers 
in high schools interested in the problems <rf reading. For example, history 
teacher, in one project have half of their classes with students who are 
poor readers. The subject is still history but new techniques are used, 
one class, for instanc, might have a t.ach.r-d.vised crossword pucsle on 
a film they have just s.en about the American Revolution. Finding commercial 
materials easy enough for the students to read is frequently a problem. 

In a LOS Angeles project, junior high school students who are poor readers 
--in this case defined as two years below grade level in reading— are in 
a core program where they are taught reading, math, and social studies by 
teachers who have had training in reading. Classes are kept small and many 
aiudxo-visual devices are used to capture the students* interests. Since 
material was foor.d to be scarce for such a project, the te3t:he.,s ..ave de- 
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vcilOtjed games, iicoi>, pictures for overhead proj)o.:;tsyrv^ , . . . 

teach their ow^ babjocts to the poor reader:!* 

Sometimes a very simple idea works. A seventh-grade teacher in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, accidentally stumbled on an answer to the dilemma of whether 
children are poor readers because they don*t read or whether they don't 
read because tr*ey are poor readers. The teacher used a proverb one day 
to illustrate something she was talking about. The students suggested 
they look for other proverbs. Bringing in newspaper clippings and using 
stories they heard on the radio or television, the students showed great 
ingenuity in using old proverbs to talk about current events. The teacher 
thought the enthusiasm would last about a week but the students never tired 
of it. An immediate result was increased use of oral language in class 
which, in turn, led to more readimg. 

The Reading Aids Program in San Bernardino, California, is based on the 
premise that every teacher is responsible, in some measure, for the teach- 
ing of reading. Knowing that junior high school teachers have little train- 
ing in the teaching of reading, kits were prepared for each of ten subject 
areas. The kit=», with detailed instructions on their use, include tapes, 
acetates, worksheets, and evaluation sheets^ Subject matter of the ten 
kits is related to classroom instruction and deals with such topics as - 
vocabulary, meaningful reading, dictionary usage, study skills, and word 
analysis skills. The assumption is that the teacher knows the subject 
matter but now how to present it for poor readers. The materials in the 
kit are designed to help with the presentation. Nine teachers worked for 
one summer to prepare the ten kits* 

Several schools like Cleveland, Ohio, have programs to discourage high 
school students frcm dropping out. One way of doing this is to place read- 
ing instruction in a large time bloc with social studies in which part of 
the time is spent in reading skills instruction and part in studying multi= 
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aateriaX* are vocationalXy oriented, giving students information about 
occupations and helping them realixe how to fit their interests and abil- 
ities into possible occupational areas. Reading instruction deals with 
skill building, emphasiaing the need for basic skill mastexyas a preface 
to vocational success. 

In those schools where there is a school library, the librarian can be 
of great help to the classroom teacher in providing books and other supple- 
mentary materials that will capitalise on the interests of the students. 

In some cities, the public libraries will also help. 

Working With Individuals to Correct Reading Problems 
Program structures often give the impression that most of the corrective 
activity can be accomplished with large or small groups. To some extent 
this is true, for classroom correction is aimed at identifying the gross 
skill deficiencies of children and of making efficient use of groups 
where that is possible in order to correct deficiency. Increasing emphasis, 
however, is being placed upon individual attention to even within groups 
it is imperative that a teacher develop an individual profile for those 
who are having difficulty. We have discovered some highly successful ways 
of organizing for individual correction and are going to report those 
techniques in the following paragraph. 

An Approach to Individual Correction 
In order to correct the gross skill deficiencies of a reader, the class- 
room teacher must be aware of his reading levels, his interests and his 
personal adjustments. Informal reading inventories, standardized survey aiid 
diagnostic tests are commonly used methods for determining reaaing levels. 
Interests and personal adjustment characteristics can be discovered by ob- 
serving children during class activities, by interviewing them, and by 
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tho tecxcher ha t» !». up an indiviauai. program for him. 



Planning Structure and Organisation of Daily Program 
Usually, several children in the classrooii will be involved in the cor- 
rective progra-ii on a rather regular basis. It is good for the teacher to 
set up routine^ for these children and for any others who nay become in- 
volved in corrective activity on an occasional basis. Once the teacher has 
decided who is going to participate in the corrective reading program, he 
will make the necessary classroom and tine adjustments to carry out the 
program. Here are some hints for scheduling that might be helpful: 

1. Include a planning period with the children each day* During this 
time the planning serves a dual purpose. It motivates the children— 
entices them to the activities which lie ahead- -and it also informs the 
class as a whole of the activities for which to prepare. Included in this 



planning perioci should be-- 

a) discussion of who needs to select new materials and when they 
will do it. It is during this time that the teacher can show new materialf , 
activities, books, magasines, etc. 

b) discussion and planning of who will be working alone and with 
others — so the room can properly be arranged and supplies provided. Plan 
independent reading activities. 

c) discussion and solving (if possible) of any pertinent problems 
concerning routine — as problems with traffic around book shelves, etc. 

d) arrangements for conferences, consultations, and individual assign- 
ments. Following this planning, each child should know exactly what he is 
to do during the reading period. Activities can be listed on a chart for 
easy review. 

2. A sharing ^Dv.*rioc may be included. Some teachers find it quite helpful 
to have problem readers very briefly discuss what they have learned or 



what they' have 
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^hat is to let al.. piroblem r*:ader^ kfiOvtf that they are r.o^ vj ..... v. 

having trouble. The teacher way want to achedule this once a week. 

3. A block of nuit be allotted for the self -selection of books. 

The purpose of this self-selection process is again to emphasize the in- 
dividuality of the corrective program. Students may have some time during 
corrective activity to work independently while the teacher holds con- 
ferences with others or they may simply use the self -selected books dur- 
ing other times of the day. An important factor in the self-selection perrod^ 
however, is to have a good number of books available with reading levels 

at which students can read independently. 

4. An evaluation period or summary period should be provided so that 
the children and the teachers can record their daily progress in their 
own files. This also provides the opportunity to identify future needs 
and perhaps to imformally appraise the activities for that day- 

Plaiming, for and during, all these periods is essential to alleviate 
many behavioral piroblcms that could arise. The exact character and nature 
of the teaching s<.:hedule, however, will depend entirely upon the needs 
of the children and the purposes of instruction. 

Conferences 

Individual confeirences with each youngster are the high points in the 
corrective reading program. A one-to-one relationship of teacher and child 
is the best way to meet individual differences. 

Conferences can be initiated in the first year, using an individualized 
language experien»;c story approach for a begxnning. As the children begin 
to read books, conferences can be used to take a representative sample of 
the child’s reading. These sessions shoold be utilized also for individual 
instruction. The v^ys of organizing these sessions are numerous. Yet there 
are some general principles and procedures which can be followed for ef- 
fective conferenc . 



Establish a tiJt- riecv.*,..-. , / • enu ore . 

a general goal for the teacher. Lengthy coiup rehens ive confereaces largnt 
be necessary at first to help initiate the program. An often suggested 
time limit is from 3 to 10 minutes, averaging 5 minutes per child. Some 
conferences will demand more time however, so this is only a general 



figure. 

often, there will be youngsters who night confer with the teacher daily, 
while others might only require four or five conferences per month. 

The conferences can be on a voluntary basis, with the youngsters signing 
up on a schedule for their tine, or they can be informally arranged: "Who 
needs to see me today?" They can also be set up on a routine basis, using 

an established cycle of conferences which rotates. 

Teachers and children can schedule their conferences during the planning 
period or, if a sign-up sheet is provided, anytime during the day. 

The conference with individual children should be relaxed, yet purpose- 
ful. This is a time to gain information, share, engage in personalized 
teaching, evaluate and plan for the next step in reading. It should be a 
wsirm, xntimAt© foi*T 1111© teAcboir &nd tb© chi-Xd. 

During th© conl©x©nc® fb® t©ucb©3C sbouXd"*'" 

1. discuss with the child the choice of books being read. 

2. discover the child’s feelings toward the book. 

3. hear the child read orally. 

4. evaluate asid v/ork on dcrit/ing word meanings. 

5. evaluate word attack skills and work on those needing improvement. 

6. work on de^^elopment of specific skills. 

7. check on ciiildren’s understanding of specific passages or sections 



of the book* 

8. make assignments or plans to develop a specific skill. 

9. make assignments or plans to reinforce a specific skill 

7.0, guide the in select h'lff li> next book. 
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tho next confereniv . Praise or ^v^i»xtivc cojiaent concernxny the 

child’s progress aaould be included, especially at the end of the con- 
ference - 

Occasionally, it might be convenient or appropriate to group from two 
to five children ucgother. Ihis night be done if,, a few students read 
the same book at the same time. Ideas and interpretations can be shared 
in a group confer ance arrangement. Some teachers suggest a small group 
conference plan f>r primary children. In this arrangement, the children 
gather around the teacher, each reading his own self-selected book at his 
own rate. One chilu at a time from this group then receives individual 
reading guidance from the teacher for a few minutes. That child becomes 
a member of the group again while the teacher gives her attention to 
another member of the same group for a short period of time. This continues 
until everyone in the group has conferred with the teacher or imtil the 
reading period is over. The children may begin as a group all at the same 
time or may volun:arily come and go from the group. 

Record Keeping 

Record keeping ..s an important part of any instructional program, in a 
classroom correct.«.on program, where many activities go on at one time, 
it becomes especiv«j.ly important if the program is to run smoothly and if 
chiluren's needs are to be served. Both teacher and children can be in- 
volved in this ta.,K with the teacher concentrating on evaluation of progress 
and needs and the cnildren concentrating on recording tasks completed. 

The teacher sho*.a.c keep detailed records which will give him a general 
picture of the ch-ld, his interests, abilities, and attitudes. This woalu 
include the resul cf mental tests, reading tests of achieve^uonr ana 
capacity, and results of oral reading tests. The physical and menzi.l healxh 
of a child shciila ; i .o be no :ed. ‘JumuJative rec‘»rcl : 'if 












uvi b interests., ^ 
wore specific recv>.a, approachfb einc» 
working with the youngster shoula be 
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recorded along with notations regard- 



ing specific neeos and types of help needed and given* 

Less fornal records aight include checksheets of dates when individual 
conferences are held^ summaries of needs of individuals as shown through 
conferences or through observation during class activities ^ and notations 
of gen eral class needs* 

A checklist of conference dates Might cOk*taln a lust of children in the 
class and notations of dates on which conferences are held* 



Conference Schedule 
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A glance at such a record will help the teacher plan individual conferences 
and will give him . n idea of the amount of tiae he needs to spend in con- 
ferences in a giv<jn day or week* 

The teacher is able to, and should, take careful notes during an individua 
conference. Xhe record keeping system used by the teacher should be simple 
yet functional — recording the overall skills, attitudes, and understand- 
ings of the child. Record cards, check lists, or a looselcaf notebook can 
be used effective!/ . Notes recorded are valuable in planning for the next 
conference and fer t^roup work* The teacher might use a form suen as. tiiat 
reproduced below i.or keeping track of progress and further need. 
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After conferences nave been held it Is often helpful to go back over the 
notes recorded anci sunaarixe the needs revealed. This sunnary could take 
a forn like the followings 
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Group work with: 
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Initial consonants 


Oral Reading 


1. 


1. 
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2. 


2. 
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; 3. 


3. 




i 4. 


4. 
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' Individual worki 

i 1. J* Jones- -reading for details 
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3. 

4. 



Regardless of tA»: particular forns used in record keeping, it is advisable 
that the procedures be kept as simple as possible. Osing a code or a per^ 
sonal shorthand also helps in recording daring the conference. The recoras 
need not only noti; reading skills or needs. Areas such as spelling or 
science may be ge;ie rally noted as a result cf a conference as well. 

Record Keeping by the Child 

The records tha : each child keeps enables hin to follow his own reading 
progress. The you^igsters readily respond to this responsibility and their 
records prove to .jc a valuable aid during individual conferences as they 
provide the teachs.*r *^dth insight into each child’s reading patt«:rn. 

Record keeping iiasc not be overemphasixiHi; however, the children shoalo 
record every b<.ok h y read In thi>i:r an personal fij c • 
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would prefer not *ead, yet they should ail^w 

SoMe authoritiee .ugi^est that the fores of children's records be changed 
fraquBntly. Their leoord* for tho »o»t part ahould rocord what and how 
aany hooka war* road and the apaci/ic akill taaks they have conpleted. 
Ways for childrar. to record their reading are nany and varied. Sone 

suggestions are-* 

le Make scrapbooks of illustrations and suwsaries of stories. 

2. Make charts cisplaying various types of naterial read. 

3. Make a "collection box" of "souvenirs" from good stories— as new 

words learned p fu.ar*y incidents, etCe 

4. Make charts vhich would evaluate the stories read according to cri- 
teria set by the ilass. 

5. At the begi.it.ing of a progran, use a weekly reading survey in which 
the child account i for the nunber ef pages read each day, the approxieate 
amount of time sport browsing, reading books, newspapers, etc. This helps 



wasters" get into the reading habit. 

6a Put each child's name on a divider in a file box. Cards are available 
with categories of books listed on them (fiction, history, science, bio- 
graphy, humor, animal stories, poetry, newspaper, magazine, etc.) As the 
child completes a book he fills out the card with the name of book, author, 
date finished, id-rtif ication of important characters, and a sentence or 
two about the plot, new words and meanings* The card is filed behind his 



divider. 



H 3 JHII Date Fiction 

Title* 5 

f. 

Authors 

i 

Main ch^/aaters* \ 

\s^r:r ^ 
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inclusion in a lootofe^eAf folder. 
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Skill Development 

The eucceee of a youngster learning to read depends primarily em how 
effectively he learns the eesential reading skills. The teaching of skills 
in the primary grades is not, however, the main goal. The purpose of teach- 
ing skills is to .It Ip the child read better and enjoy reading. The extent 
to which youngsters read om their own, independently, indicates the success 

of instruction. 

Skill getting i* an internal, active, and individual process. The pro- 
ecure involves meeting the skill, learning what it is and docs, practicing 
the skill by performing it, succeeding, or further correcting the skill 
until success is jviaenced. 

The teaching of skills should not be isolated from the reading act itself* 
For this reason most of the skill instruction in individualised reading is 
handled in the individual conferences when the child shows a need for it. 
Reading specialistf differ in their opinions of the proper sequence of 
skill development. By checking through various basal textbook manuals a 
teacher can discover the variety of these opinions. It might be helpful, 
though, for the tsexher to have at least one ba«al textbook manual on hand 
to use as a guide developing skills. A little further on is a list of 
specific reading b.;iils and sample activities for their development. 

It is advisable v,o keep a checklist in the records of each child so that 
as a skill is mastered, the teacher can check iv off the list and proceed 
to others. 

Skill Evaluation 

In evaluating wr.vixher skills have been acquired, and the of 

the child, it is necessary to gain as much information as possxble prior 
to making any jnec ^ nt. Informa'ri.on may be gamed in K.iir/ 
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methods by xch chiXdr^r- i*..e . ' 

in oth«r rtadinsi iJ/oirans. iitclude oi-- 

1* informal and standardi*«d tast rasnlt* 

2. chackliat o:: tkilla 

3* invan toxias of tha child’ • naads 

4. child's ora., reading 

5. teach .1 ob»ervitio»» of ckild’s int.rc.ti, and purposes 

for raadinQy and hew nuch tha child raads 

6. teacher -pnpil confaranca racords 

7. child’s sal:f“ evaluation 

8. child's independent reading record^ 

9. tape recordings of the child’* reading early in the year as conpared 
to subsequent tapes noting progress# 



Word Attack Skill* 'Cltockliit 



Na»e 

Grade Ag^. 



Master y 



Skill 




• 

Average := Good ; 


1. Recognition of basic tight vocabulary 


Poor 1 

1 

1 

!i 

1 


1 ! 

1 

i ; 

t 

} 

1 


2. Ability to sound out new word* 

a* recognition of consonant sounds 
b# recognition of vowel *ound* 
c. knowledge of »yllabication 


j 

j 

! 

1 


3. Ability to analyse word structure 

a. understanding of syllabication 

b. understanding of root words 

c. understanding of prefixes 
d» understanding of suffixes 


i 


i 

i t 

s i 


4. Ability to use context clues 
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• a 
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5. Ability to supply synonyms and antonyn* 




\ i 
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6. Ability to use a dictionary 




1 

r 

1 

1 : 



Conpr«li«nsio& Skills Chsoklist 



I 



Nane 



Grade 



Age 



Date 



Skill 



1* Ability to and^rstand meaning 

a. word 

b. ser^tenca 

c. paragraph 

2, Ability to r 4 ;call main idea 

3, Ability to give supporting ideas 

4, Ability to retell a story in sequence 

5, Ability to draw conclusions from given 
facts. 

6, Ability to evaluate material read 



Mastery 

Poor t Average I Good 



7, Ability to relate reading to experience | 

i i 

8, Ability to sources of information j 

a. table of contents j 

b. dictionary 

c . maps ! I 

d • index \ t 

I I 

9, Ability to aako comparisons between two I ■ 

or more versu.ons of a story ] I 
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Oral Reading Oiecklist 



Name 

Grade 



Age 



Date 



r 



Skill 


Poor 


Average | Good 1 


1. Good reading posture 

2. Ability to utilise word attack skills 


5 


i t 

i i 

« ^ 

‘ F. 

s * 


a» sounding out new words 


1 




b. pronouncing words correctly 

c. using stiactural parts 


i 

1 

1 

4 

i 

i 
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4 * 


d. using com:>i.ned methods of word attack 




3, Ability to phr£.se meaningfully 


i 

% 

\ 


i ! 

1 ; 

' * 

1 ! 

' ! 

i ? 


4. Ability to recognise and use punctmation 
symbols 




5. Ability to identify main ideas 

6. Ability to v\c, fluently and enunciate 
clearly 




« i 

1 ! 

I 5 

\ i 
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i i • 


7. Ability to convey meaning and feeling to 




1 ' ; 


listeners 
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An individuaiia ic. corr«ctiv« reading pxogxAM i* flexibl* by nature. 
There i* no etep-by-Btep program fixed for each echool day. Each child 
i» an individual, with individual problems, and require* an individual- 
ized method of instruction. Variety in both methods and materials is 
inherent in thi* personalixed plan. The variety of idea* presented here 
serves to supplement the ideas that an individual teacher may have. The 
teacher should coribider thi* a* a flexible guide that can be adapted to 
any system of reading instruction. Hopefully, it will *timulate other 
methods to achieve the goal of helping all children learn to read and to 
enjoy their readiag experience*. 
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XV- -CLASSROOM TBCI .. {.l iJBS FOR CORRtjCT; .^ .1 .t r*XC„ 



Once the teaohet hms Identified a specific reading problen and 
has organized his classroom so that he cam ecodact corrective activities, 
all that is left to do is to treat the probltm. As has been mentioned 
previousljf, adequate treatment demamds am adequate snpply of materials, 
the application of appropriate corrective techniques, and, naturally, 
that idiich underlies all of it, appropriate training for the teacher^ 
Teachers have many handicaps when it comes to reading instruction. 

First of all, their own training may nave be«n inadequate. Then, too 
often, they are given the Job without btiimg given the tools. Materials 
are skimpy, classes are crowded, help is scarce, 4ind administrators do 
not always supply the needed support. Rtiading cemsultants sometimes can 
be seen by appointment only, se that tbe moment wben specific help is 
needed slips past* However, ways are being found to face these specific 
handicaps • 



Teacher Freparatien 

Most graduates in elementary education have had more training in teach- 
ing music, art, and physical education than they have had in the teachl^ig 
of reading (Austin, 19A1, p*23)* Those destined to be secondary school 
teachers night very wall have had mo training in the teaching of reading 
or even in the reei^'nition of reading difficulties. 

This may be surprising in view of the fact that elementary school 
teachers spend a gro^at deal of tine in the teaching of reading, and 
secondary school tochers also are vitally coscemed with reading in 
various content ar-s^s. These realities of deficiency must be faced by 
adjusting pre-service and in-service training* 
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To M«ke up /or o«/ici*nci*t in bnckprouitd, t-i-vi t** .--v.. 
nv«t>ue* op«-oour«* *ork, rondiae pro/««*ion*l books, .xporioBce in 
, xMdlng lito^or clinic, nnd in-.nriricc ttnlning. More «id nor. «shool. 
or. providing in-n«tvic. training sod .cm wo ev«i paying tw^iher. 
by of roloanod tin. during th. wheel day or by giving then 

additional noney for participating in in-».rvic. training after .chool 
or on Saturday.. TMch.r. »d toach.r organi.ation. ought to pursue 
uuy. of obtaining UMdwi in-».rvi«. enperioao. no that a norc effective 
job in correction of reading problonn can be aeconpli.hod. 

in connuniti.n with college., wheel nyatwe nay often work out with 
collwe authoritie. .pwial courne. useful to twchers of reading . In 
San Diego, California, several college level courses have boon devised 
to help with the teaching of reading. Sene of then are given right in 
th. public whool. so th. tw^chers do not have far to travel. Such courses 
can be tailored to neet the pxoblsns of a spwific whool or a specific 
district if that is dosirabho. For exai^le, if a school has a large 
proportion of children for wfaou English is a .wand l«>guage, the course 
could conewtrate on how to tewh reading to then. Evidently, there 
are correction prdblws that continue throughout the teaching process 

of thi« group of cbildron# 

Those connunltles which do not have colleges can oft<m host off-canpus 
courses from state universities or towhers colloges. This is especially 
beneficial where tewbers can connute fron ether towns or school districts 
in this way, toaohers fren a nunber of whool systens can benefit fron 
courses in tewhing rending which, otherwise, wenld be out of their roach. 

In nost instances, however, the school systen will want to devise 
trdiniug programs that are indigenous to th* school district. TbiS aeass 
a spwial curriculum for in-sorviee training programs can be developed by 



cowun-xtee of teacher » and *w. . 

local •chool p«opl« and oataida coi,-- ut^n^-s c.»n than pra»«nt coi«or.ST;x«.i^or.!. 
and lead di.cuaaiona that *111 arrive at the kind of training and axperieoce 
desirable. With specific local goals in -ind, schools often conduct ex- 
tended in-service prograns on Saturdays or during the sn«sor. In Terre 
Haute, Indiana, teachers nay attend evening or Saturday workship sessions 
on the educational problens of disadvantaged children. Teachers in Tusca- 
loosa, Alabana, attend a concentrated series of weekly neetings in the 
spring and a six-week sumor workshop, rocus on the progran is on the up- 
grading of all reading instruction, particularly Jn schools whtch have 
many children fron disadvantaged hosM.s.Xh* speci^c techniques denonstrated 
illustrate whore problems are likely to arise in the teaching of reading 
and stoat the specific techniques are that will be beneficial in overcoming 

those problems. 

Interest in in-service training of the kind mentioned above can be in- 
creased by offering college credit. Kenmore, Hew York, has an in-service 
program in which eltosentary teachers attend a series of nine evening meet- 
ings during a semester and receive one university credit. Lectures by well- 
known reading specialists are supplemented by discussion, in individual 
schools in the system. Teachers do personal project, concerned with methods 
used in correcting reading problem, in their own classrooms. Their ideas, 
summaries of the meetings, and lists of material, recommended f-r class- 
room use are collected in an idea exchange booklet which is distributed 
to all yittio complete the course e 

Relieving teachers of classroom duties for in-service training is a 
third means of planning successful programs. Buffalo, New York, maintains 
a Reading Center for the purpose of improving the teaching of reading 
through in-service training. The Center’s staff of reading consultants con- 
ducts three types of in-service programs at the Center, a trainee program. 







w^rk»ftopt», and demonatration*. The traxnee 

Each tchool t.rm four cla.oroou teacher* b«co»e trainee. , attenainfl X«c- 
t»r.. and di.c«..ion ..otion. and Observing the adnini.tration of read- 
ing analysis. After several \»eeks of training the trainees take over the 
teaching of snail groups of children who eons to the Center for corrective 
work. At the end of the tern the trainee, return to their classroons. 
workshops, given after school one day a week for five weeks, are conducted 

• ^ j snri i»iraarlenced teachers at different levels, 

at the Center for beginning and experienceo r«au» 

All district public school teacher, are i»vit«i. Denonstration classes are 
taught by Center consultants. Each tern, two elenentary classes spend 
every -orning at the Center for four weeks, the trainee, and other dis- 
trict teachers bbserve these classes. Ihe consultant has a conference 
with observer, preceding and following the observations. 

Dougherty County, Georgia, is another school systen which releases 
teachers fre cla.sroo. duties for in-service training in reading. Each of 
fourteen ta get school, release, one teacher at a tine for six-nonth train- 
ing sessions at th. county's R.ading Clinic in Alba ny. The first four to 
six weeks are spent in discussion with psychologists, professors, an op- 
tonetrist, and th. clinicians, and in preparing for case work. Throughout 
the training the theory and practice of diagnosis and renedial instruction 
sre well integrated. Aftor th. initial training, teacher, are assigned 
split day schedules, half working nornings and half afternoons with cor- 
rective and remedial ease.. The teacher, spend the other half day in their 
respective school, teaching developmwital and remedial reading classes 
and acting as resource teachers. 

Teacher, may also use some of the excellent book, that are available 
on corrective reading in the classroom, such as Diagnostic Teaching.^ 
Reading by Ruth Strang; The Teachers Guide _: for Remedial Read^ a W 
Kattmeyer; Corrective and Remedial Teaching by Otto and McMencay. Rcadxac 



*nd con«uU*nt* c*n b« of h«ip ' o . 

i» finding and rncoMnanding a»p«ci»Uy haXpfuX book* for nwids. 

It night b« well for groups of taaohort intorestod in this probXea to group 
thonseXvss into discussion nsotings in order to encourage each other to 

read in this area. 

AH of these suggestions about in-service training and personal develop- 
ment are offered merely as stimulants or ideas to help the classroom 
teacher in looking for ways to throve his knowledge and practice of cor- 
rective reading. Evidently, there are other ways and other means all of 
rtiich are aimed at getting at specific problems with specific technique, 
for overcoming those problems e 

Specific Reeding Skills 

successful techniques for correcting reading difficulty appear to have 

three common charscteristicsi 

Xeaohers have definite goals of instruction in mind# 

2, Reading is associated with pupil experience. 

3. Planned sequential skill developnent i* provided. 

Corrective techniques vary widely. It should also be saxd that no good 
teacher uses only one in isolation. A multiple approach to teaching read- 
ing benefits the students with their varying abilities and varying styles 

of learning. 

The goals that a teacher sets up may be related to word recognition, 
such as identifying words that begin with the consonant digraph ch, or they 
may be related to such less easily measured things as lack of experience, 
lack of motivation to learn, or lack of concepts to deal with the reading 

at hand. 

One of the techniques that classroom teachers in growing numbers are 
using, especially where there is evidonc'^e of some cultural disadvantage- 



judit, i.b a technique known a». the languago 

t«chniqu« t*k«» *dva»t»g« of what the chiXd know# in oraer to cj«i: hia to 
talk and then to interest kin in reading about what has already captured 

his interests 

Probably the siaplest fora of language experience is the show-ahd-tell 
period, widely used in the elementary schools. Ihe child brings something 
to class that he has found or seen and tells the class about it. The pur- 
pose is two-fold X to make the child more observant, and to get him talk- 
ing in a way that will interest his peers. Ihe class ordinarily will join 
in a discussion of the subjects brought up. For many children, a show-and= 
tell experience will be the first time they have had an audience interested 
in what they have to say. They find out that language is a tool to capture 
the attention of others, that it is something useful. 

caiildren from limited or doprivod backgrounds— and this, by no means, 
describes only the poor- -have little to talk about. The field trip has 
beceme a prime instrument to oxtond the language esqperiences of these 
children. 

Field trips require a groat deal of planning if they are to be more than 
outings. San Francisco is an example of a school system that has made the 
field trip a true teaching device. 

Sites for field trips art carefully chosen to fit into the curriculum, 
with one class concentrating on becoming acquainted with the city, an- 
other with occupational posoibilities, another with cultural offerings, and 
still another with nature study. Teachers, administrators, and reading 
specialists plan the trips by visiting selected sites ahead of the child- 
ren. They prepare for the visits by securing reinforcement materia' ‘S from 
the audio-visual department and school library, and by arranging for re- 
source speakers to tell children more about the places to be visited. 
Children are allowed to express choices of places they want to visit and 
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up their field trip^i witn esbJiays, . 

Of tcrapbooki telling of their experiences. Parents are ir.vrtua to accoui- 
pany children on the field trips in an effort to enlist their interest in 
their children’s learning activities* This also provides the teacher with 
further supervision for the group and is often ecucational for the parents 
as well as for the children* 

There is little doubt that the San Francisco field trips and others like 
then are effective. The children acquire a coauon set of experiences about 
which they can converse* They beoone nore aware of things around them as 
they develop observational powers. Vocabularies grow. 0se of color, details 
and arrangement in art increases^ Social skills and attitudes improve* 



Activities to Teach Specific Reading Skills 

Classroom teachers often want to know how to correct a specific skill. 

An essential feature in that kind of specific diagnosis and correction 

is to have established in one’s mind a rather precise sequence of reading 

skills against which a student may be evaluated, and through »^ich the 

teacher can encourage the student to proceed* A sample of; such a list of 

skills is given below* 

PBRCBPTUAL RBADINQ SKILLS 

Auditory Skills 

1* matching rhys^ing words 
2* identifying consonant sounds 

3, identifying vowel sounds 
4* hearing word variants 

5* recognising syllable length 
6* listening for accent 

Visual Skills 

1* noticing likenesses and differences 

2. noticing differences in upper and lower case and between 
letters 

3* increasing eye-span 

4. developing special discrimination 

Motor Skills 

1* developing left-right eye movement 

2. developing hand-eye coordination 
3* developing motor awareness and coordination 

4, focnsiric 
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WOKD IDENTIFICAXION SKILLS 

Sight Vocabulary 
Phonic Analysis Skills 

1* rccogniaing consonant sounds 

2. rscoghizing consonant blends 
3* recognising consonant digraphs 

4. recognising vowel sounds 

5. recognising vowel diphthongs 
6* recognising vowel digraphs 

Structural Analysis Skills 

1. recognizing affixes 
2m recognizing cowponnd words 
3* recognizing roots 
4« recognizing contractions 

Context Clue Skills 

1. using definition clues 

2. using experience clues 

3. using comparison clues 

4. using synonym clues 

5. using familiar expression clues 

6. using summary clues 

7. using reflection of mood clues 

Syllabication Skills 

1. recognizing syllables 

2. using syllabication generalizations 

3. recognizing accent 

COMPREHENSION SKILLS 

1. matching words and pictures 

2. recognizing meaningful phonograms 

3. matching definitions and word symbols 

4. recognizing antonyms, synonyms, and homonyms 

5. seeing literal and interpretive meanings 

6. using context clues 

7. recognizing meaning in larger units- -sen tencd, passage, chapter 

6. recognizing main idea and supporting detail 

9. recognizing sequence 
10* maiking generalizations and conclusions 
11 • following directions 

COMPREHENSION RATE 

1. using correct left-right eye movement 

2. using little or no regression 

3. using little or no vocalizing or subvocalizing 

4. using correct phrasing to read 

5. adjusting rate to purpose 

6. rapid recognition of sight vocabulary 

7. using various word attack techniques meeting his own needs 



ORAL READING 

1. adjusting rate to purpos^e 

2. using {^rasing to road 

3. using sufficient oye-voice span to read 

4. using pleasing pitch and voluae 
5* enunciating correctly 

6. pronouncing correctly 
7* using punctuation correctly 

8. being a relaxed reader 

STUDY SKILLS 

Organisational Skills 

1. arranging in alphabetical order 

2. interpreting diacritical aarks, syabols, and abbreviations 

3. using the Table of Contents 
' 4* taking good- notes 

5* using the Index 

6. verifying stateaents 

7* developing a sense of sequence 

8. using sunaarising and outlining 

9. synthesizing aaterials from several sources 

10. organizing and reporting inforuiatiim 

Library Skills ^ 

le kttowinQ the ox tho libXAiy 

8. using the card catalogue 
e • using the vertical files 

4. using the dictionary and glossary 

5. using the encyclopedia 

6. using the atlas 

7. using the Reader’s Guide 

Interpretation Skills 

1. using pictures for infornation 

2. interprxiting graphs 

3. interpreting diagrams 

4. using tine lines 

5. interpreting naps 

INTERPRETATION AND APPRECIATION READING SKILLS 

1. inferring and concluding 

2 , recognizing the author ’ s purpose 

а. recognizing the difference between fact and opinion 

4. recognizing the mood of the story 

5. recognizing figurative language 

б. seeing cause and effect relationships 
7. knowing literary styles 

In many instances, teachers will have to create their own exercises in 
order to give individual instruction in a specific skill. It would not be 
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jifaxr, however, to expect the Wiii.er create cx«*rcx=»e^ 
and every teacher »hould realize that aasiy fi^ae instructxonai sna\:ex*xaxs 

are avaiUble in no.1: of th««e areas. Given below are son* aaaples of 
the kind! of activities that can be used to teach soae of the specific 
skills listed above. For a aore coaplete picture of the kinds of things 
that can be done, refer to the third book in the target series entitled 
Treating Beading Disabilities— Ihe Readi ng Specialist's Role^ (Smith, 

Dapper, and Carter, 1969). 

AUDITORY SKILLS— Matching Rhyming Word* 

on the left side of the page, display pictures of objects which exemplify 

the sound being taught; on the right aid*, display pictures of rhyming 
words. The children are to draw a line to the rhyming object. This cor- 
rectional procedure cm usually be found in worksheets and can be used 
by a group the size oaf a noacSMil class e 

AUDITORY SKILLS— Identifying Consonant Sounds 

Each child receives a worksheet with a playground scene on it. Many ob- 
jects are displayed in the picture; most of the objects start with in- 
itial consonant sounds already studied, with a red pencil, all the objects 
beginning with __ are marked. With a blue pencil all the objects be- 
ginning with are marked. Only two or three sounds should be tested 

at once; the picture can be used again to test other sounds. This correc- 
tional procedure can usually be found in worksheets and can be used by 
a group the size of A uormul cIass* 

AXJDITORY SKILLS— Identifying Vowel Sounds 

The children are to return to their readers to ski* for words that fxt 
into the categories given by the teacher# The categories for sorting are 
determined by the vowel sounds the teacher wants to stress. Example: the 

, the short sound of the r-contr oiled sound of 



long sound of 
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, This cor3L«ctionftl proc«o.urv; . . .. 

can be need by a group the sire of a n&rsiil class. 

AtJDITORY SKILLS --Rocegniring Syllable Length 

Give a list of nixed words containing one», two=, and threo=syllable words 

The children are to unscranble the words and put then into three columns, 
according to the nui*er of syllables per word. Then they are to label the 
columns one=, two=., and three»syllable words. This correctional procedure 
can usually be found in worksheets and can be used by a group the sire of 

a normal class e 

VISUAL SKILLS— Noticing Likonossos and Difforoncos 

on a worksheet with pairs of sinilar and often confused words, as the 
teacher reads sentences the children are to underline the correct word 
from the pair. Example i qniet-quite, deep-dear, palace-place, throat- 
throne. This correctional procedure can usually be found in worksheets and 
can be used by a group the sise of a normal class. 

VISUAL SKILLS— Developing Special Discrimination Horirontal Sequence 

Display three Objects in front of the children and demonstrate the nam- 
ing of the first, next, and last object. Using any three objects, have 
them locate the first, next, and last objects from left to right. This 
involves procedures that generally include discussion or sinilar activity 

in a snaller groups 

MOTOR SKILLS --D«v«lopisig Hasid-l^e Coordination 

Some developmental activities which will enhance visual-motor coordina- 
tion are the followingi cutting, painting, pasting, tracing, finger games, 
coloring, model making, beat stringing, and block building. This involves 
procedures that generally include discussion or similar activity in a 



smaller group. 
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biOHT VOCABULARY- -Developing Sight Vocabulary 

This game i* played like Bingo. Woirds are written in colwms and rows. 

The children cover the ^ words pronounced by the teacher; the first child 
to completely cover a column or row is the winner. This involves procedures 
that generally include discussion or similar activity in a smaller group. 

STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS --Recognising Affixes 

After reviewing rules about plurals, present the children with a list 
of representative nouns. The children are to write the root word next to 
the given plural, then state in his own words the rule governing that 
root word and its plural. This correctional procedure can usually be found 
in worksheets and can be used by a group the siae of a normal class. 

CONTEXT CLUBS— Using Context Clues 

Present a short story of one paragraph with some words left out. The 
children are to read each sentence and complete it with their own words 
or those from a given list. The different types of context clues may be 
exhibited in each sentence. This correctional procedure can usually be 
found in worksheets and can be used by a group the size of a normal class. 

SYLLABICATION GENERALIZATIONS --Using Syllabication Generalizations 
After several syllabication generalizations have been studied or re- 
viewed present a list of words for the child to divide, have him letter 
the divided word with the correct rule governing its division. This diag- 
nostic and correctional procedure is designed for an individual. 

COMPREHENSION — Matching Definitions and Word Symbols 

Prepare a worksheet where the children must match the word and its def- 
inition. The choice of words and definitions depends on the grade level 
of the group. This correctional procedure can usually be found in worK- 
sheets and can be used by a group the size of a normal class. 
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ION- -Seeing Liter*! and Interpret j.ve r;,,'.... 

Prepare queetion* to be presented before the studentjf reaa. Tdeaie 

questions should provoke thought while reading. Some sample questions 

« 

which enhance interpretation are '»What did he mean by ^?”;”Do you 

think that this should have happenedT'*; *«What makes this a good example 

of (some literary style)?”} ”Compare these two characters* »*Which 

character displayed the most courage?”; and so on. This correctional pro- 
cedure can usually be found in worksheets and can be used by a group 
the size of a normal class. 

OOMPRBHBNSION SKILLS— Recognising Maim Idea and Supporting Detail 
After the children have read the story the teacher writes sentences 
on the board that show main ideas and detail from the reading. Through 
discussion the children distinguish which are the main ideas and which 
are the supporting detail. Finally, each child arranges on a sheet of 
paper the main ideas in their proper sequence. This correctional procedure 
can usually be found in worksheets and can be used by a group the size of 
a normal class. 

COMPREHENSION- -Following Directions 

Present a worksheet where directions vary according to topics that were 
studied in each subject for the past week. The list of directions is to 
be completed but done in fun. Some ideas for directions are as follows: 
Write the page number that tells where ants get their food. (Science) 
Trace a picture of an ant. (Science) 

Copy the difinition of a verb. (English) 

Give an example of a verb used in a sentence. (English) 

From your notebook, copy three new words learned this week in Spanish. 
Draw a Pilgrim boy or girl. (Social Studies) 

State three reasons why we still observe Thanksgiving. (Social Studies) 
Spell correctly three words that you missed wj the pretext.. 



Ti**s correctional procedure can usually be f nXktK* *JL \* i, -i • •m • ' ■ . . 

used by a group the iize of a normal class. 

COMPREHENSION RATE— Using Little Or No Regressions 

Using a cover card, the child is to read from left to right across a 
page. As he reads, he uses a cover card to block out what has been read. 
This sample is a diagnostic and correctional procedure designed for an in 
dividual. 



COMPREHENSION RATE— Adjusting to Purpose 

Questions involving material found in the index, table of contents, and 
chapter headings, make good siaterial to scan for answers. This correctional 
procedure car. usually be found in worksheets and can be used by a group the 
sise of a normal class. 

ORAL READING SKILLS- -Bnunciating Correctly 

Bring attention to endings like in^i d, and jt. Practice words on flash- 
cards could be usod for individual or class holps 



chattering 


brought 


quiet 


coming 


feed 


slid 


fishing 


dived 


caught 


talking 


crept 


carried 


stirring 


spent 


tonight 


falling 


listened: 


right 


blowing 


chattered 


around 


making 


watched 


tugged 


growling 


rattled:. 


that 


pushing 


waited 


pulled 



This involves procedures that generally include discussion or similar ac 
tivity in a smaller group. 



Auditory and Visual Training 



Many children have auditory or visual discrimination problems which ad- 
versely affect their ability to read. The classroom teacher can recognize 
some of these problems by observing children's behavior in the classroom. 



I'oor word recognition, n»rrow att^. .. .n , r-ivert«ls^ .1.... 

reading, eapeoially if coupled with bloodshot, swollen, or teary eyes, 
coaplaints of dizziness, blurred vision, or soreness, nay be syuptoas of 
visual difficulty. Difficulties in sound differentiation, in following 
spoken directioas, or in classroon attentiveness nay indicate hearing or 
auditory discrinination prOblens. The teacher, after observing such be- 
havior, should nake an. infomal diagnosis of auditory and visual discrinina 
tion and follow up with specific troatMnt. If diagnosis and treatuent in 
the classroou do not prove successful, or if the problem appears too se- 
vere for classroom handling, the teacher should refer the child to a 
Specialist for bolpe 

Classroom diagnosis of auditory aikl visual discrinination problems can 
be done through teacher-de vised tests or through fomal tests. To test 
auditory discrinination, a teacher night ask a child to listen to a series 
of words (e.g., bat, bet, bit, but) and describe likenesses or differences 
in the words (e.g., change in niddle vowel). The Wepnan Auditorj!: Discria- 
ination Test includes exercises sinilar to the exanple given and can be 
administered easily by the classroom teacher. In testing visual discrimin- 



ation, the teacher might ask a child to choose two like figures from a 
series (e.g., D O A. ) reproduce a figure himself 

(e.g., )• This kind of exercise appears in reading readiness tests 

and in the Frostig Visual Perception Test fdiich, like the Wegman, can be 
administered in the classroom. 

Once diagnosis of auditory or visual discrimination problems has been 
made, the classroom teacher can devise exercises similar to the test items 
to help correct problems. Such exercises should be based on diagnostic 
findings and should concentrate on developing skills through exercises 
similar to those used in diagnosis. 
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below are aoiae generai. lacans for trecirxac, c»mu».w . 

) problems. 

Many classrooms now have listening posts or corners where the children 

« 

can listen to tapes or records to improve their auditory perception. The 
use of pictures, films, and filmstrips can be incorporated in classroom 
teaching to improve visual perception. 

Filmstrips can be used to teach specific skills. For example, to teach 
time relationships, the class might be shown a single frame of a filmstrip 
they saw the day before. The teacher then asks the class to tell what 
happened just before and just after that picture. 

Games can be used for both visual and auditory perception. Many of these 
are devised by teachers with specific goals in mind. For example, pictures 
are shown of various objects whose only relationchip might be that they 
begin with the same consonant. The children who pick out the pictures and 
^ write down the words beginning with the same letter win the game. 

Controlled readers are used to improve eye movements. The speed of the 
machine is geared to the child's ability and gradually moved up so that 
he is forced to use fewer eye movements in order to keep up with the story. 

Many companies have now put stories om tapes. Teachers also will tell 
stories into tape machines and children themselves will dictate their own 
stories. Listening to these tapes j and then answering questions about what 
they have heard will help improve listening skills. 

The Language Improvement Project at the Falrlawn School in Santa Bar- 
bara, California, puts great emphasis on the development of listening 
skills. Listening centers have been set up in many of the classrooms. 

The center consists of a cart, twelve headsets, a phonograph, and a tape 
recorder. The cart is rolled into the classroom and is ready for use. 

The Pairlawn listening centers are used in a number of ways by students: 

. to listen to recorded stories from their textbooks, following along 




while hearing the tape 
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. to listen to teacher-sa&de tape* , v../ uay 






structions tor drill in specific skills 

• to record their oral reading, passing along the microphone in turn 

I 

and then listening to their own performances 

• for group reading of a p).ay 

• to record their esqperiences on a field trip 

. to hear their own improvement by listening to tapes made six months 
earlier and comparing them with tapes of the same material just made. 



Teaching for Skills 

Reading specialists and other resource teachers can be of help to the 
classroom teacher who want to concentrate on specific skills. First of 
all, the specialist can help the classroom teacher diagnose the reading 
difficulties a student is having. Then the specialist can demonstrate 
through teaching classroom lessons or during in-service training, how to 
gear instruction to specific reading problems. Met the least of the speci- 
alist's help comes from locating and demonstrating new materials and 
techniques. 

In San Francisco, a special program is aimed at children who need help 
in reading. First, an informal reading inventory was devised to help 
teachers determine the reading probmems their students were having. A multi 
media approach was instituted whereby teachers were encouraged to use 
newspapers, trade books, magazines, filmstrips, radio and television 
programs^ resource speakers, records, tape recordings, and field trips in 
order to tune in to students' interests and motivate them to read. Listen- 
ing skills were emphasised through opportunities for the exchange of 
verbal ideas, discussion, and reporting. Reading specialists singled out 
materials that would teach specific skills, such as phonics, blending, 
final consonants, time and space relationships, and correct use of pre- 
positions . 
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Gtuiaes introduce an element of fun into a . 

in reinforcing specific skills# Both eleioentary and beconoary 
enjoy playing ooMmercially developed word gaoies in class# Dolch card games, 
such as Word Runny, and word bingo gancs like Lotto provide fun and 
notivation for elenentary schildren* Scrabble and Spill and Spell can be 
used effectively in secondary gilassroons with some adaptation by the 
teacher so that groups of students can play against one another. 

In addition to using connercially available games there are a number of 
ways in which teachers can devise game situations for classes. Very young 
children night find three or four word cards on their chairs when they 
cone into class# The children use these word cards to make sentences. 
Variations of anagrams, where letters are used to build and change words 
can be effective with both elementary and secondary students# Telephoning 
each other on play phones can encourage the use of language as well as 
social skills, elementary children can build word collections by writing 
each new word on a card and filing it for later use in language experience 
charts. Secondary students een use the sane method for building specific 
vocabularies for content area courses. Clessification can be learned by 
finding newspaper and nagasine stories that have to do with pets, cars, 
sports, or whatever interests a child most. Stories in trade books that 
concentrate on certain sounds a child is having trouble with can be used 
profitably in building needed understandings and skills. 

Materials and Books 

Selection of books and other materials for instructional and independent 
reading should be done with the interests and abilities of children in 
mind. As commercial materials and books become more varied and more help- 
ful, the selection task of the teacher becomes more difficult. By con- 
sulting reading coordinators and by using reference sources on children's 
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literature, classroom teachers can become more rai-v.^ 

and reading levels of children -a books. School librarians can be of assis- 
tance by providing teachers with their sources of inf oration on new books. 

There are a nwiber of reference* which liet books available for individual 
reading programs and many of these are constantly updated to keep teachers 
and librarians acquainted with outstanding publications. The 1966 revision 
of Good Reading for Poor Readers by Spache discusses book choices for 
specific children and Includes lists of books, workbooks, and games for 
use in individualised reading program*. H« W. Wilson’s Children’s Catalog 
is such a reference tool. Published annually, it give* summaries of books 
in all fields, estimate* of their difficulty, and assessment* of literary 
value. Another reference which, like Wilech’e Catelog, is available through 
school librarians, is The Horn Book Magaxine. It is published bimonthly and 
contains reviews of outstanding children’s book*. Teachers can also consult 
such professional journal* a* Blementary IBnglish and the English Journ ^ 
for information on new instructional material* for classroom use. 

The school reading coordinator i* a vital source of information on 
materials for use in individualised reading programs. He can investigate 
new material* as he receives information on them from publishers and can 
relay this information to classroom and special reading teachers. He can 
also use the result* of hi* investigation* to plan and present demonstra- 
tions of innovative materials for classroom teachers* 

Still, teacher* say, the commercial material* are too few; they lack 
realism; they don’t motivate the nonreader; they are geared for girls 
rather than for boys; their vocabularies are too controlled (another com- 
plaint is that the vocabularies are too extensive!); the materials contain 
two few phonic* practices; and they are unsuitable for independent read- 
ing programs. To overcome any or all of these deficiencies, teachers are 
creating their own materials. To surmount the problem of time to do this. 
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they may devote a summer to the ta^k* Moac classroom teachers spend their 

evenings and weekends creating their own teachinQ materials- More sharinQ 

i 

of materials could be done 9 even of teacher-created materials* 

Sir.ce teachers 9 like everyone else 9 prefer the familiar, there is a 
tendency to hang on to familiar materials regardless of their worth. The 
basal readers are often the only materials a teacher will use, and even 
then she may Ignore the accompanying teacher manual. Such resistance to 
change has to be overcome, either through the prodding of the reading 
coordinator or principal or through convincing demonstrations of Biaterials 
during in-service sessions. 

Further use of the audio-visual coordinator and of the school librarian 
can be made to supplement materials for the classroom. 

Testing and Grouping 

One of the difficulties in both testing and grouping is an attitudinal 
problem. Some teachers tend to *^;^believe that once a class is tested or 
grouped, that it will remain so for all time. Children, of course, do not 
stand still, and both testing and grouping have to be continuing processes. 

Even in a homogeneous setting, all children do not read at the same level, 
nor do they have the same specific skill nectds. But too often teachers in 
such a setting tend to think that grouping has been finished and think 
there is no further need for individualized instruction. Even a homogeneous 
class will have as many as four or five levels of reading ability, and 
individual children, at whatever level, will have specific reading problems. 
For these reasons teachers should create fluid groups within the classes, 
giving children the help they need in specific areas without consigning 
them to one group for all reading instruction. 



Classroom teachers, aware of the fact thac .Uj.. v i . . . : 

exist, can do much in the way of building theae abilities, 'fne first efiOi-c 
should be to use skill checklists, such as those shown below and those in 
the appendix dealing with Individual differences, to single out skill 
weaknesses in children. Classroom observations of behavior in reading 
situations and of attitudes shown toward reading can be of great help in 
detemining areas of difficulty. Formal testing of areas of difficulty dis- 
covered in daily dbservation and measurement can follow as needed. 

Knowing what tests to use and how to use them will come only from 
special effort and from experience. Reading coordinators and other read- 
ing specialists in the school can help classroom teachers in finding and 
using standardised tests. A semester's in-service training could be planned 
around classroom diagnosis of reading difficulty. 

Bvalmation and Communication 

Whatever techniques and materials are being tried, plans to evaluate 
them should be built into the project. Although teacher observatxon will 
be enough to sense class enthusiasm for mat®rials and techniques, discrete 
skills can be tested best by before-and-after evaluations. The school’s 
reading coordinator or principal should be inmolved in setting up methods 

of evaluation. 

One way of evaluating children's progrsss is to use checklists, such as 
those below, to measure skill abilities. A careful examination of such 
checklists, coupled with teacher observations of class participation and 
results of reading tests, will give the teacher a broad base on which to 
evaluate progress. 

Communicating with parents is essential. Xn some cities, the parents 
are actually involved in the cirriculxim by serving as paid or volunteer 
aides or tutors. In other places, parents go along with the children on 
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field trips. Parental use of the ■sohov.-i :. .:..i:<.ry is encoa*... -■•• 

usually infor»ed-or should be-when a change in reading instruction is 
about to be tried, or they will have only the children's garbled versions 
of the experiment. Student demonstrations of methods and materials at PtA 
meetings and other patent gatherings help show «d»at the schools are trying 

to do and how they are going about it. 

San Bernardino hae a ainple device to capture the interest of parents. 

The mother, and father, ar. Imvltsd to th. school to "hear your child on 
tape" or "see th. pieture. w. took on our trip." Whon hone visits to 
explain the reading program have boon undortaken, one of the oleareat 
results has besn s decrease in truancy"-.* iadioation of tnoreased parental 



interest in the achool* 
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V CONCl.USIONS AND RSCOMMENDrnONi, 

The Probl®»e Reraaining 

With the increaeed recognition of the inportence of reading and vdth 
the changing school cUentele-es«»cially in big cities with large nuabers 
of public school children from disadvantaged backgrounds— the problems of 
teaching reading at all levels seen to be increasing rather than de- 
creasing. Reading problems, like crime, seen to increase as methods of 
diagnosing and reporting improve. Better diagnostic and teaching techniques 

secsn to roveal moxo probleas to b® handlod* 

Nonetheless, so»e of the emerging problems show a hopeful pattern and 
point toward solutions. For one thing, it i» becoming clear that all class- 
room teachers have to become teachers of reading to some degree. The high 
school history teacher cannot teach history to nonreaders by his old 
methods. The fifth-grade teacher must know how to spot reading difficulties 
and either know how to overcome them herself or know idiere she can get 
some help for the child. 

More individualiated instruction is called for# Grouping solves nothing 
unless instructional techniques are adjusted to the needs of the reader. 
The glaring failure to do this is seen in ungraded classes which are 
identical in practice with graded classes, individual reading programs 
are talked about more than they are put into operation. One of the chief 
problems is lack of books— a problem that can be solved with money, since 

the books are on the market. 

New techniques and materials must be received with an open mind. Pro- 
grammed instruction, for example, is just beginning to come into its 
own. Its use has been impeded largely by teacher resistance. 

Administrators must give support and attention to the improvement of 
reading. It is only through them that the classroom teachers will obtain 
the materials they need and that the school system will hire the speci- 
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Fi.nal.iy, there hafi to be closer cooperation 
and others, such as the reading specialist, who are concernea with over- 

comiag reading problems. It is inpossible for either one to work effectively 

i 

without the other. ^ 

The classroo. teacher occupies the pivotal position in discovering read- 
ing difficulties, in taking steps in the classroon to overcome them, in 
referring children oho need special help, in providing gifted readers with 
individualized programs to enhance their skills and hold thexr xnterest, 
and, ultimately, in preventing reading problem, before they become critical 

and crippling. 

Pitfalls to be Avoided 

Below are presented some of the more eomon mistakes that classroom 
teachers make in estimating their personal involvement with reading dif- 
ficulties in the classroom, 

1. Not my job . Since a number of classroom teachers do not have specific 
training and are not called reading teachers, they feel that identification 
and correction of problems in reading do not fall to them. And, of course, 
in a specialized sense they are correct. Every teacher is not expected to 
have a specialized knowledge of the causes, diagnoses, and treatment of 
reading problems, but every teacher must realize that reading is the basic 
tool that student, use and that, no matter what the subject, there are 
peculiar elements that demand different approaches for reading intelligently. 
In that sense, every teacher is a teacher of reading. The elementary teach- 
ers are more specifically concerned with reading instruction and ordinarily 
have some minimal background in the teaching of reading skills. 

2, Over-involvement in diagnosis. Jecause it is easier to test and 
diagnose without making conclusions, some classroom teachers become en- 
tangled in diagnosing problems and never do anything about them. The 
classroom teacher has to deal with the reality that he does not h.?.ve the 



or the tools to carry oat a cv,;....: ciJ-nica*. a-.**’ ,*i./ 

children in hi* class©*. Hi* diagno^^is is a general practitioner's analysis 
of the gross fault* that a child cowait* in reading, and he tries the 
Bost obvious kind* of treatnent* to overcowe these fault*. 

3. Haphazard treatment . ClassrooB teacher* often approach the treat- 
ment of reading problem* in a haphazard way. Instead of asking themselves 
what skill* a child must have in order to overcome the weakness they ob- 
serve, they simply ask the child to do some practice activity that seems 
somewhat related to the observed weakness without trying to find out if 
other skill* more basic and fundamental are also deficient. Then, too, 
some teachers proceed with a number of activities that they call corrective, 
not relating them to any sequence of reading skills or without evidence of 
progress. They simply give the child a programmed instruction book, for 
example, and ask him to work in it--without noting progress or without de- 
termining whether the child needs to go through all of the exercises con- 
tained in that program of material*. 

4. Poor selection of materials . A teacher can't possibly recall all of 
the good books and practice exercises available for corrective activity. 

It behooves him, therefore, to select a guide for the materials that he 
will use in corrective activities. Perhaps a book like Spache's Good Read- 
ing for poor Readers , or book* pdblished by the Children's Book Council, 
or the review* and list* published by the Children’s Library Center at 
the University of Chicago would be beneficial for a classroom teacher to 
have in ordering and selecting material* for his classroom. 

5, Lack of flexibility . There is probably no greater fault in teachers' 
attempts to correct reading problems than lack of flexibility. If the 
teacher is truly going to meet the individual needs of the children he must 
be flexible in his organizational structure;, in the materials that he uses, 
in the techniques, and even in the methods that he uses to teach reading. 
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iSO onft method will solve the problems of every 
* of Material* or technique will «olve all the problems. It is necessary, 
therefore, for the teacher to be concerned with individual diagnosis and 
correction in the classroo. and to be willing to aalce all sorts of adjust- 
ments in Meeting with the child and finding appropriate materials and 

techniques for hendlinsi his probleMe 

6. p^iiure to make a referral . There has to co«e a time (with experi- 
ence, it becomes evident early) when the classroom teacher reali 2 es that 
he cannot solve or treat the problems of certain youngsters in his class- 
room. At that time, it is necessary to call in a specialist who has ad- 
ditional diagnostic tools and skills. There evidently are children who do 
not profit from the usual classroom instruction and must be turned over to 
a specialist who has the tine and the facilities to work with the child 
outside the classroom. One of the important things to keep in mind in 
making this referral is that the classroom teacher should indicate what 
steps he has taken in the classroom to overcome the problems. Those steps 
give the specialist some indication of what not to do, since they have already 

been tried by the classroom teacher. 

Steps for Action 

once the teacher has looked at the pr6ble» and ways of handling it, and 
is aware of some of the pitfalls, the only thing to be done is to take 
the necessary steps to change his attitude and change his classroom so 
that he can conduct corrective reading activities. In order to do this, 
the following steps must be taken j 

1. Stock up . Teachers must stock up on knowledge, causes, and symptoms 
of reading problems, and understand what those reading problems mean in 
terms of finding specific activities to overcome them. The teacher must 
also stock up on materials, so that when there is a problem he has a handy 
reference for help. He should also collect t. supply of checklists so that 
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r.c can make u»e of thef^ during daily clasfcruoir. W ^ * *■#«-»'-* • - <s. , * 

will give him a ayatematic way to obaerve the child’ a performance and will 
enable & better dlagnoaia and treatment of the problem* 

2. Reorganise * there aeema to be a lot of truth in the statement that one 
reading director made when he said, ''Unless the classroom teacher reorgan- 
ises the class, he isn't likely to carry on individualised corrective ac- 
tivities." In the pages of this book there are a number of suggestions for 
ways classrooms can be set up to encourage the teacher and the student to 
engage in a more personal kind of diagnostic and corrective activity* 

3. Observe and evaluate. As the student progresses through a sequence 
of skills it is necessary for the teacher to watch his progress, and to 
evaluate it so that he knows when the student can proceed or when he has 
to have additiknal help* Once again, checklists and other kinds of evalua- 
tion instruments must be stocked and used* Tests from basal readers are 
helpful, as are unit tests that often accompany workbooks* 

4. Treat the problem * After observation and evaluation have been made, 
the teacher must make a decision about what specific pr<rt>lem has to be 
treated. Unless the problem is isolated and put into specific terms, the 
chances are that treatment will not be direct enough and that the student 
will not beiefit from the treatment* 

5. Make a referral . As stated above, when a teacher finds that his own 
diagnosis and treatment does not satisfactorily help the problem, he should 
not hang on tenaciously to the child and prevent his progress. Make a 
referral to the appropriate specialist so that the child can progress with 
his ecucation and become an adequate pupil. 

Conclusion 

Again, the classroom teacher is the pivotal person in creating good read- 
ers and in correcting difficulties as they arise. The classroom teacher 
carries a rather awesome responsibility, therefore, for the saccesj <yjc 
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A.\\ilurc in many aspects of life of tii\ ^ ..4^ . . . 

of corrective readinQy he probably should conaioeir himself as a general 
practitioner who must be aware of the most obvious symptoms of a variety 
of learning disorders, and must have at his disposal a variety of obvious 
treatments for these obvious disorders. That, at the moment, would create 
a tremendous amount of good for individualising instruction and correcting 
many reading problems that arise in the classroom. 
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Techniques foe CXasoruoia Diagnosis 
of Reading Problems 

Definition of Xermi 

In describing the various types of reading instruction, educators commonly 
use three terms: developmental , remedial,, and cotrectiy e. 

Developmental instruction. Developmental reading instruction has the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 1) The instructional starting point is the level 

at which the child is presently reading; 2) the child proceeds at his own 
developmental rate of accomplishment; and 3) reading instruction is se- 
qential, i.e., following a definite sequence of skills and activites. Un- 
fortunately, many educators use the term developmental in a limited way; 
that is, they describe developmental instruction as sequential instruction 
given on one level (the average level of the class) and at one rate (the 
class’s average rate of learning) e 

corrective instruction . Corrective reading instruction also includes the 
three characteristics of developmental instruction, but it too has a more 
specific referent: instruction which a) is given to less severe cases of 

reading disability' and b) is given, by the classroom teacher, in the class- 

rooms 

Remedial Instruction . Remedial instruction includes the three characteris- 
tics of developmental instruction, but it also refers more specifically to 
instruction which a) is given to more severe cases of reading disability 
(children reading at least two years below capacity and/or grade level) and 
b) is given by a reading specialist outside of the classroom— usually in a 
special classroom or a clinic. 



Diagnostic Tfectniques U-c 
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The classroom teacher’s initial diagnosis of the child’s reading diffi- 
culties has tmo «jor Objectives. 1) determining the child’s instructional 
reading level. This is the level on which instruction should take place for 
the child. Reading material, on a child's instructional level are neither 
too easy nor frustratingly difficult for him, yet these materials are just 
difficult enough so that the child can make reading progress under teacher 
guidance. 2) determining the specific skills in which the child is defi- 
cient. Unless the diagnosis can determine particular skills, instruction 
nay either give practice on skills already mastered or fail to give help on 

skills needed. Skill deficiencies must be pinpointed. 

The classroom teacher can use the following techniques to diagnose a child’s 

reading difficulties* 

survey tests. Group wirvey tests normally provide measures of com- 
prehension, vocabulary, and rate, but their main purpose is usually to pro- 
vide a fairly adequate measure of the grade level at which a pupil reads, 
hence, these test, can be used to reveal those children reading below grade 
level who may be candidates for either corrective or remedial instruction. 
Examples of group survey tests are the Gates Primary .Reading Test £ and the 

Iowa Silent Reading Test, . 

Those survey tests aimed primarily at determining a pupil’s average read- 
ing grade also carry some diagnostic elements. There are other group tests, 
however, that are more analytical and more diagnostic than the group survey 
test. The purpose of these group diagnostic tests is to pinpoint skill de- 
ficiencies. Those that cover kindergarten through fourth grade usually 
measure reading readiness, visual and auditory discrimination, vocabulary, 
and story reading, or the comprehension of stories or paragraphs. Tests for 
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bulary, rate, and word attack. In high school grades and college graces, 

the tests focus on measures of vocabulary, comprehension, rate, and word 
attack. Some typical examples of group diagnostic tests are the Dvorak-Van 
Wagenen Diagnostic Examination of Silent Reading Abilities for grades four 
to five, six to nine, and ten to thirteen: the Bond-Balow-Hoyt New Develop-- 
mental Reaiing Tests for primary reading; and the Bond-Clymer-Hoyt Devel_o£~ 
mental Reading Tests for intermediate grade reading. 

Teacher-made testa . Air. effective and widely used technique for diagnosing 
reading dificiencies is the teacher-made test. The most commonly used teacher- 
made tests are those which, because they are testing only one or two factors, 
are short, simple, and of ten. made up on the spot; i,e,f when the teacher is 
working with a pupil. For instance, if a teacher wants to know if Johnny 
knows how to blend the digraph »»ch,»* he can simply ask him to pronounce 
several words which begin or end with ”ch;” if he wants to test his literal 
comprehension (recall of facta", he can ask Johnny to read several paragraphs 
and then ask him factual questions about the paragraph; if he wants to know 
if he can divide words into syllables , he can give him a number of words to 

syllabicate. 

The informal reading inventory, however, is a longer, more complex test 
which the teacher gives to individual students. A carefully graded series 
of basal readers can be used to construct an informal reading inventory. 
Selections of 100 to 200 words are chosen from each book in the series, 
taking three selections from each book, one from the beginning, one from 
the middle, and one near the end. For each of these selections a few questions 
focusing on ideas and on facts should be constructed and presented to the 
pupil after he has read the selection, TSie pupil should be started at a 
relatively easy level, reading orally to the teacher and then answering 
the comprehension questions based upon the content. If he is unable to 
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nanaie the first selec^tion tha'c. is given 
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toward an easier level* The child continues to read successively more dxf 



ficult selections until the teacher finds out what his various reading 



levels are and gains the appropriate diagnostic information* The levels are 



as follows: 

Independent reading level * At this level the child can read ccffufort- 
ably without assistance from an outsider* It is the kind of selection that 
he would pick on his own and feel satisfied by his perforxaance in reading 
it* As he reads orally he would probably make no more than one word pro- 
nunciation error out of 100 words and achieve a comprehension score of 
about 90 percent. Generally his oral reading would be conversational and 
well-phrased* There would be little or no evidence of tension as he reads 
for you (Betts, 1946, p. 446)* 

2. Instructional level * This is the level at which pupils can make satis- 
factory progress under teacher guidance* The material, therefore, is chal- 



lenging enough to cause the student to stumble and to need outside assistance 
in order to handle it with cosifort* The instructional level is determined 



by a 95 percent accuracy and word recognition and a comprehension score of 
at least 75 percent* The oral reading at this level should be generally 
tension-free and there should be evidence of proper phrasing and rhythm 



(Betts, 1946, p* 539)* 

3 , Frustration level * The frustration level marks the point at which 
the child can no longer function adequately with the material* He makes so 
many errors and has such difficulty in comprehending what he reads that it 
is truly a frustrating experience* Usually the score the child achxeves on 
a group silent reading test in class is a kind of frustration level since 
he works at the test with high energy and concentration and would not or- 



dinarily apply the same kind of energy and concentration in his reading. 
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ste red to the child both :.n an 



informal reading inventory can be admini 
oral reading exercise and "'■•e 
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reasons to have the child read orally is to give the teacher an opportun- 
to observe the phrasing and pronunciation sKills that he exhibits 
while pronouncing the words* 

In addition to determining the student’s reading levels and gathering 
information about his comprehension ability through informal techniques, 
the teacher can note many things about a child’s reading performance. By 
using checklists and a + and - notation, he can develop a picture of the 
child’s strengths and weaknesses* 

General Reading Skills t 
Enunciation 

Adequate phrasing 

Word-by-word phrasing 

Head movements, following with finger, posture, distractibility , 
tenseness 

Word-recognition difficulties* 

Reversals 

Wrong beginning 

Wrong middle 

Wrong ending 

Word-recognition skills* 

Use of context 

Adequacy of sight vocabulary 

Other difficulties 

Repetitions 

Omissions 

Substitutions 

Other 
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Word Attack Skills i 



Blending skill 

Resorts to spelling attack 

No method of word analysis 

Recognition of familiar parts 

Recognition of parts of compound words 

Recognition of word roots:. 

Recognition of suffixes 

Recognition of prefixes 

Consonant sounds 

Vowel sounds 

Other Relevant Data: 

Hearing status 

Visual status 

Speech difficulties 

Other physical difficulties 

Fluency in language usage 

Chief interests 

Ability to concentrate 

Persistence in tasks 

Emotional reactions ( confident , shy, overaggressive, negativistic 
cheerful, etc.) 

Attitudes (toward school, teacher, reading) 

Home environment 

___ Other observations 

The following Information can be obtained by watching the child as he 
reads silently from basic reader selections: 

Name and grade level of book 
Rate: (words per minute) 



Vocalization (degree of lip 
Finger pointing 
Head aovenents 
Sogns of tenseness 
Posture 

Distractibility 
Other habits 






Observation in the Clas8roon» Observation is a technique that can and 
should be employed in the classroon at all tines. Even while giving instruc- 
tion to the class as a whole » a teacher nay be noticing how the class and 
certain individuals are responding to the instruction* 

A teacher easily identifies a student who cannot read: He avoids reading 
and gets better narks in subjects that do not require reading. Upon closer 
observation, the teacher nay discover difficulties in vocabulary, word 
recognition, and comprehension* From further observation and from interviews 
he may infer that emotional difficulties are also entering into the student’s 

reading disability* 

Observation is a basic teehniqna. Sine* it requires no extra time or 
materials, it is employed every day by every teacher. Usually, observations 
go unrecordei; they are used at the first opportunity to help the student. 

Limitations . While observation is excellent for gaining understanding of 
the way a student reads, it fails to tell us ^ he reads as he does. We 
can only make inferences about the causes of the student's successes or 

failures# 

Four specific principles to keep in mind when observing individuals are— 

1. Since the student is always changing and growing, an observation 



that was last year may not describe his present reading 

performance. 



♦This section is a suremary of Strang, Rutl 

n '.pen os tic Teach'J.ng ff 1 



, ’’Observation in 
New York, 1964.. 
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2. A teacher can observe only a 
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behavior. On the basis of such imited information, the teacher 



can make only tentative generalizations about the student's 



reading • 

3. Observations made by a teacher may tell more about the teacher 
than about the student. His first impression of the student, his 
philosophy of education, and ^ny other factors nay color what 
he sees. 

4. Ideally, observations should be interpreted in conjunction with 
interview, test, and other data. However, observations often are 
the only data available at the moment, and sometimes action should 



not be deferred. 

Analysis of Classroom Situations . Teachers are confronted daily with 
situations from which they can gain an understanding of their students' 
reading* A detailed analysis of these situations serves as a guide to ob- 
servation; it alerts the teacher to reactions or behavior which he might have 
overlooked otherwise. He may either start with the situation and describe 
the understanding he hopes to obtain from it or start with the understand- 
ing and decide from which situations such understanding can be obtained. 

He should try to systematize his observations with checklists, thus making 



learning patterns more evident. 

The following checklists show kinds of information about students' read- 
ing that may be obtained in different classroom situations. In the lower 
grades, students are given many opportunities to tell their experiences to 
others. Prom listening to his students, a teacher learns about their voc- 
abulary and language patterns, their interests, and personality traits. 
Also important are comments about home conditions and attitudes. 

Some specific observations to check: 

Language abilities: vocabulary: meage r « ric h , accurate , 

incorrect 



Suntence stracturei .. . ... ->v:v.j 5s,ir&^jxi.. .. . 

complex ;*v.;'.cciicfes 

Imaginations creative , bimarre 

Or9»nizationj r*count«d •v«ntt in proper »equ«nc« , weXl-organizsd 

die jointe d 

Sense of hiuiors enjoyment of humo r ■ makes others laugh* 

When students read aloud, the teacher is given the opportunity to observe 
their word recognition skills, pronunciation, phrasing, and expression. The 
student often reveals his attitude toward reading- -whether he reads with 
enjoyment, indifference, dislike, anxiety, resistance, or hostility. Drama- 
tized reading gives an even better picture of the student’s ability to read 
with expression, feeling, and meaning. 

Some specific observations! 

Method of word attack! sounds out words » tries to analyze structure — 

uses context clues 

Word recognition problems: skips words _ , reverses letters, words, 

phrases « substitutes words , guesses 

wildly 

substitutions give the teacher valuable clues about the student’s compre- 
hension of the material he is reading. If he substitutes a word that makes 
sense in the context of the sentence, he is probably reading for meaning; 
however, if the word substituted makes no sense, he it merely pronouncing 
words with little understanding of what he reads. When a student comes to 
an unfamiliar word, the teacher should observe what kxnds of words give him 
difficulty: common words, long words, words within his experience, or words 
foreign to him. The teacher should also observe how he goes about finding 
the meaning of unfamiliar words. 



Some specific observations: 

Phrasing: reads word by word » reads in phrases or other thougnt 

units , loses place easily , reads clearly and with 

expressio n 

Comprehension I recognizes basic vocabulary at sigh t > shows an 
understanding of material rea d i sees relationships 

and sequences of ideas , can discuss what he has read 

, shows originality in interpretation 

A student's reading interest or level nay be indicated by his selection 
of reading material in a free reading or library period. His behavior 
during silent reading indicates his power of concentration. (Is he merely 
daydreaming or is he really thinking about what he read? If he wa* dis- 
tracted, what caused it?) 

Some specific observations: 

Approach to books: leafs through many books , chooses quickly ; 

looks first at chapter titles and/or table of contents 

pictures . printed pages i tends to choose small books 

, large books > one kind of boo k , a particular 

author or series , is rather uniform in choices , 

chooises a variety of books i chooses books at his own 
age level of interest , belo w , above ; takes 

books home ofte n , seldo m , never , reads them 

through ; can discuss what he has readj returns books 

on time , undamaged ; asks for books he does not find 

on shelves 



Oral reports are another good way of observing students’ interest in 
certain topics and their ability to organize and report it effectively to 
their classmates. By observing the audience, the teacher can get an indi- 



The teacher will observe that some t.tuuenia *c icA c* 
others need to hsve a new concept explained several times. While the slow 
learners should not be ignored, the student who learns quickly should not 
be held back until the others catch up. While most teachers are aware 
that retarded readers are often embarrassed when they are laughed at for 
their mistakes, many fail to realize that the bright child who finds 
pleasure in reading may suffer equally from an anti~i tellectual spirit. 

Specific observations: 

Attitudes: eager to participate , interested , indifferent , 

withdrawn 

Creativity: inventive , shows imagination , is intellectually 

curious « shows maturity of interests 

While observation is only one of several techniques that should be em- 
ployed, it can be useful and helpful to the classroom teacher. He can 
learn much about his students through this method that he would not 
learn, while using only a written test. The teacher only needs to make sure 
that observation is used in conjunction with other data. However, sometimes 
observation is the only data available at the moment, and, if this is the 
case, action should not be deferred. 

For additional suggestions see Bond, Guy L. , and Tinker, Miles A., 
Reading Difficulties : Their Diapnosis and Correction , New York: Appleton- 
Century Crofts, 1967; and Strang, Ruth, Diagnostic Teaching of Reading , 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 
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Corraspondtnc* to Atiy of those school systems should be eddtiessed as follows: 

Reading Coordinator 
% Name of School System 
City, State, Zip Code 

Los Angeles, California 
Oakland, California 
Santa Barbara, California 
San Bernardino, California 
San Francisco, California 
Dougherty County, Georgia 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Buffalo, New York 
Kenmore, New York 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Portsmouth, Virginia 
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